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she auswers, shortly. 
rae 


of sixteen s 


the incautious revelations, 


Eve?” he repeats, curlously, as she 
be 
pounds, ree 
her displeasure at {t by half turn- 


“ Eve fs too beautifal to 


troubles of 


degrading 


for a woman who 
jp? are amil- | a goddess to have to wash her ri 


experience 


on 
terrible thing |” 


queer, 


more | so much wiedom!” he aske, half-leughing, yet 


perience‘! ” 


But she does not audibly resent the sarcasm, 


ach a small, well-sha 





——— her 
freckled here and 


only 


o Bat 
healtates, 





of 


far- 
dis- 

gor- | half-frowning at 
not 

wish 


it makes you so anxious to 


uy — | 


MIAN 


ye 


eee what a | white throat set firm! 


in he 
sagasionh guebine. ’ 


1” she assents, 


Can’t you 
I don’t care for 


to be poor in England i | shoulders ; and if the 
rag 


long way cft!” he mutters, 
dope eons without even a 
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ifps are ample apo! or that, and form a very 
ievitchiog pica y Aol in a mase of curl 
tangled bair. Peebe bereell is utterly unaware 
the attractions she possesses, and her companfon 
is no lees ignorant. 

To both alike there is only one type of beauty 
in the world, and anything that differs from it 


must be at faulh It leno uncommon 
chung ter 0 vial to Ones in the ehadow of a 
“ We shall miss you aie much,” she says pre- 


sently. 

“Wel” with a meaning emphasis on the 
word, 

“Eve and I, You surely didn’t think that 
papa — id fret after you, and pine for your 
society ?” 

” ‘And you think Eve will care?” he asks, 
anxiously, too — the reply to join in her 


merry, rin, 
“Of pont shalicare! We shall miss you 
all 2o much, and the “s wil be eo dull,” 
Even . in spite of the experience she bad 
she does not see that it ls Eve alone 
whose sorrow ean comfort him and send him 
away almost content to walt patiently through 
— time thab must elepse before they meet 


en Yee Rigs will feel lonely. without the 
ment,” *' There Is scar y 
penn it who does not know, love, 


a i 
se Sbe salon 8 Pee 


ar seat, 
“ After all, position, ean be no great 
matter if it t fo jagged ar an extorted ! 


Tee women bem h time of it, poor 
a, I wish EF bad the wherewithal to help 
em |” 
help | more than you know, 
Only ay I pasted a 
Anderson’s quarters , to my surprise, 
doors were wide cottine’ his wife was 3 serubting 
the floor. ‘Miss was coming,’ she said, 
as pean rp hse ap apology ‘were needed for such un- 
and, indeed, the place was 
a grace fo to Je ideale before.” 
Berry blasbes 


prettily. 
**Poor woman! She is so grate'ul, because 
onee, when her husband was in trouble, I 
him eff, a pana og him with a re- 
primand 1 explains, 
‘' Abd that was in the old days Our present 
chief is not likely to ever err on the side of 


mercy |”* 

whey ob walking now over the fields towards 
the town, and Berry looks round her, cautiously, 
before she speaka 

'* Ronald ! what {a there about that man that 
should make me dread him so!” she aeks, fn a 
ecared whisper, laying her little fiogere appeal- 
ingly on hisarm. ‘‘ Do you know I shiver when 
he comes near me; and [ would rather look at 
the ground all day than meet his glittering eyes ! 
They seem to read your every thought, and 
despize you so for what they see! He makes 
one feel so weak—zo pnny-—~” 

‘Why, child, one would think you were 
describing a modern Mephistopheles instead of a 
respectable middle-aged cclone! of infantry!” 
breaka in Mr, May, laughing. 

‘* How can you tell he is middle-aged i. His 
face would never betray him. He might be the 
Wandering Jew for all we know |” 

“The Wandering Jew in dieguize then, with 
steely blue eyes, and an eminently un-Hastern 
nose, employing the best of London tailors,” he 
avewers, banteringly. 

‘*'Taen, It fs'only my fancy that pictures him 
as being ‘mad, bad, and dangerous to know’ !” 

*T think he te only stern and uuhappy ; and 
yet ’--thoughtfully—‘ the men seem afraid of 
him, too, and there is always a sigh of relief 
goes round when he leaves the mess-table!” 

“Then, depend upon it, he ie a wretch!” 
declares Berry, dismissing him, summarily, with 
shortest shrift, 

They are in front of a small semi-detached 
villa now, with a gate and narrow pathway 
leading to it, and she puts omt her hand to say 
farewell. 

“You won't come In, I suppose }” 


“No, thank you 1” 

Somehow 2 yb thing that with- 
out invitation ft is as well not to 
a ys evap ware arm which has been 


Captain Card 
"et ally are kuown to be in bad circum- 
etances—a erg reason of iteelf—but he is 


also in his. regiment, and to re 
sent an i yintrusion as a pain Be 8 
* Thea -bye 1” 
* Good pe 


But Sado thsels hal-ong up the path he calls 
her back, 

“Shall you be at the band to-night?” he 
asks, when she fs once more beside him. 

** Perhaps, if is Bot too tred. Is that all 
you want to say ss! 

* Yes—no—that $4: Berry, will you do mea 
tir That Sopend hat it fs.” 

* That on Ww ) 
at os a ber alone to- 

ght 1” 

To bewildered eyes met his ; then eres 
Fiquant face breaks into e succeasion of dimpling | w 

lea as the trath occurs to her. 

* Oh! is that It 


“ Yes, that is it te Ihave 
“A a "Bete, you think 


certain she I am sure; women are so un- 
= she answers, dispassionately ; “and 
btn Cobtala Cardeil. a Dawe 
e ’ 
I love hor ag ae Wolity toes 
r so 80 — 
to cay to herself, and not bore 
” he off, awkwardly, like a 
Fim hman dreading even ® suspicion of 
* Never mind me, Bionald,‘I am co-accustomed 
to listen to rhapsodies about Eve. Yes, I will 
your messagé, and I think I can 
ee 
ry my bes a it!” and t 
with a bright, encouraging smile and nod, 
runs Mths alle dies dee 
oy shir and apology fr 
hall, with » ato 
t 


inti 


for a 


a 


coanelaned spine taking 
cram 8 hood from 
fb ail ite gay, un ji ba ; carelessness, $ 
but now it all comes to her afresh. 


“How hopeless it is, poor Ronald!” she 


‘* Berry, ia that you!” calls out thin, queru- 
lous voice from the room, and the smile 
on the girl’s face is faded altogether now, and 
replaced by a decided frown. 

“Do you want me, papa t” 

She stands just inside the door, keeping the 
handie in her hand, ready to escape as soon as 
possible, and rubbing one small foot against the 
other, restlesaly. 

“ Don’t fidget, child. Whom were you talking 
te out there? 

‘*Io was only Ronald, I met him out on the 
heath, and he came back with me.” z 

“I wonder how it is, Berry, that you never 
seem to have naturally the instincts of a lady {” 
remarks her father, . “I can allow 
=_— for your defective education, but not for 

werything. To me it is positively repulsive that 
wae my daughters should be running wild 


about the country, or prom the town 
with — idle young fool who has no’ better 


to do 
“ Papa, how can you say such ' ae 


—_ an idle young -—~” 
a a 
“ Words that a man may use with seats tak 

are not always fitted for s Sa All 

since when have you called Mr, —Ronald |” 


“Since he jolned us five years ago. We have 
always been itlende, Paps, what have I said 





wrong now ?” 
Captain Cardell shudders, and {b is ‘pitiful to 
see how theereung face hardens under the glance 


ee 


of disfavour which he throws upon her—to do 
tim jastice, almost unconsciously. 

Nothing ; you cannot help it, It is the fan); 
of my wretched luck, and of our poverty, | sup. 
onde you have caught the flavour of the 

-room, and are more like a young subal- 
tern than the a of a gentlemar ! 

Berry’s cheeks gro and. hei eyes fi) 
with passionate core, but the answers no word, 
nor a to defend herself agiln. 

“If you were only more like Eve!” he goes 
on, re y- 
And his younger daughter fervently echoes the 
Erceds “rg utterly devold of jealousy, it 
she should nob sometimes envy her 
more re beta rage 2s mera Please withous 
an effort, and w pretty, graceful ways, 
—_ shy "dignity wins for her father a Sdisdiinen 
and respect his surliners would otherwice have 
lost him. 

If Captain Cardell hasa soft place in his heart 
and {¢ might almost be doubted now, ib fs for the 
ded wha who a his zeare et gil wit wife, _ 


see been & yon eae 
seemed to > vanleh at his near 


ons » ‘have been unrealised, hopes un- 
f and, after the best years 
of “iife in in the service; he ls now only seccnd 
in the Mat of captains, whilst, added to this, 
the regiment fs going out to Indis, that E\ 
Dorado of im military men, and his 
name is cext on the roster for the depét. 

His “home experiences, too, have not been 
happy ones. UWnfitted for domestic life, even 
when his wife was with him ; after her déath be 
sank back Into that selfishness and apathy from 
which she had only rescued him for a time, and 
on his three daughters fell the burden of striving 
to make oo cearce Pages «Rh the 
utmost, and the pltiful struggles to ee 
rrp with oe perhaps, no other class 


Hie eltest 





e 


had dled a year ago, and 


now only two are left—one just teen, and the 
other, poor Berry, with her quick and 
impressionab’ - mind, who has only such 


teaching as -school could give, 
or her Lesters MAGA owes bo tmpart, and 
who bas now-come under her father’s — 
displeasure for her non-knowledge of what is 
| va t and what wrong, 

Something of roe! is passing throngh Captain 
Oardell's mind ; cof remembering the advan- 


tages she has he feels a little compunc- 
tion at his more than needfal sever! 

"Come, run away, child!" he not un- 
pees Ea do not be so th agaip, 


And, waiting no second bidding, Berry goee, 
ignorant alike of the cause of offence and of 
on reason why ‘she has been so suddenly for- 

ven. 


CHAPTER II. 


A BEavtirct face pressed to the window- pane, 
and wistful eyes gazing out into the strest, a 
tall, — feure, and a waist so emall that Berry 
spans It with her hands as-she comes stealing up 
behind des 

"Eve, who are you looking for 1” 

“ Borry, where have you been!” 

The counter-question comes with unnecessary 
volubility, as thecal to hide confusion at being 
fing and Eve ag yee ae uickly away 


on to a low 

porpicadl ny esha’) td 
Such a bare, ill-furnished room, in spite of all 
that has been striven to make ib look prett; 
bedateads 


and freeh. Two small fron range 

side Fed side, twoor three damaged, 
and » worn crimson 4: . draw- 
rege to overcome It is to imagine thst 


the place could be anything but comfortless, and 
the few pretty things here and there are too 
incongruous to be adornments, There i: o 
dainty gipsy-table which was won in a refile by 
Eve, and the 





te, 
two priot patchwork counterpanes 
wy sie tas oncila- sie banuab wild flowers 
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that Berry has gathered and placed ia a broken- 
mouthed 196, and some unframed sketches she 
has made hanging on the walls, The window 
curtains are remnants of an old muslin dress, tied 
back with etrips of coloured calico, and on the 
plain deal table, with its cracked toilet 
giass, are lying boxes, handkerchief cases, 
and other costly knick-kpacks which might fitly 

be placed among richer, brighter surroundings, 
The girl, too, who was watching at the window, 
prhedewys  Ai-ceyba fn herself. It is like the 
picture of Antoinette in her dungeon. In 
spite of the damp, grey walls, the ee garb 
oat ae eee inch a queen. 
Eve Cardell, in her plain gown, without 
lace round her white 


ee uieor tee tide et grace which gives 
to its possessor tight <f d being, and 
what she pleaces. — ' 


P 

3 — vs Dawg behind her head, and it 
ia eyes that she sigue Berry to come and 
alt beside her, 

‘‘ Tell me where you have been!” 

“If I told you where I had been you would 
on EE ae told you what I had 

She stops, tantalizingly, and busies herself in 
propping up a stool to stand straight and toler- 
ably firm, 

“ Welt t” 

“TI think it ie quite safe now. I shall try It, 
ab any rate,” says Berry, coolly, sulting the 
action to the word. 

“IT don’t mean the chair. What did you hear, 
Berry 1” 

“ What will you give me to tell you ?” 

“Don't tease me, child, Why can’t you be 
eenst > sel ‘ 

* Because [ am a child, I suppose, and because, 
afver all, it was nothing much. Only I met 
Ronald May. He is on leave in a few 
days to say good-bye to his people. The 
ment goes the end of next month, He will 


as he , 
«'t dacesmy 1” rth & slightly heightened 
* Rive, do you like Ronald.” 
That ts aot very wartoly weld,” 
* Did you expect me to _- raptures ¢"’ 
Berry up sharply slater’s face, 
and sees tells her that ib fs 


“He la very fond of you.” 

“Tt know,” 

A quick gleam flashes into her eyez, and fora 
moment makes them bright ; then ehe turns 





“ Yes, teli me. It is better that I should know 
the truth than think you mean and mercenary as 
I do now,” answers Berry, defiantly, stanuch to 
her frien with Ronald, 

Eve lifts face—pale still, but proud and 
unrelenting. 

J will tell you, and you shall judge for your- 
self if Iam not right. Do you know what killed 
our sister ?” 


* She died of consumption,” corrects Berry. 

**No; her heart was broken. They called it 
consumption, and I suppose {t came to be that at 
last ; but if ever anyone was murdered by man’s 
= it was ehe. Do you care to hear 
more ”’ 

The little awe-stricken face that meets her own 
is answer sufficient ; and Eve, raising herself, and 
leanfog on her elbow, goes on gravely— 

“You were ab school ab the time, and I was 
less than your age now; but, because we had 
no mother, for want of a better confidante, 
Margaret-nused to tell me all, She had two lovers, 
and after the manner of romances one was rich, 
and one poor—one young, and one older. I sald 
two lovera, but for a long tire it seemed as if she 
had only one, forJohn Carew never said one word 
that could be construed Into love-making for a 
long, long time, and she thought he did not care. 

o admirer, not discouraged by her first 
refusal, had asked her hand again, and papa and 
I both wondered why she would not say ‘yes’ ! 
Papa was cross, too, indeed, angrier than I had 
ever seen him, for Sir Seymour Lemley had his 
title ooh — to recommend him, besides 
being so ly nice, so good and true as we proved 
him afterwards.” . 


m 

* And Margaret loved the other? ” 

"Yes, I wonder why [t Is that poverty is so 
my eee 

‘Women are naturally contrary, 1 suppose,” 
says Berry, wisely. 
“Perhaps so, That very afternoon in the 
garden she told me how it was with her. How 
could never marry Sir Seymour, because she 
Jobn Carew, and, strangely enough, the 
day without a previous e!go or symptom 
be (John Carew) asked ber to be his 


i? 


gr 


“He may have thought she did not care for 
him. There fs such a thing as s game at cross- 

Paced little 4 spacey Han tails- 
taking her feelings, t have been 
easily misunderstood. after their engage- 
tment he was so collected and cool, no one would 
have dreamed that he loved her. Then his regi- 
ment, the —th Lancers, went to India, and they 
were to wait until he got his promotion before 
they married ; 20 he came tosay good-bye, I 
thought then his kisses were more like a brother's 
than a lover's, but-——~—” 

“ Eve, how did you know!” breaks in Berry, 
sauclly, and Eve is obliged to laugh and blusb. 


“Nonsense, child! anyone could see the dif- 
ference!” she auswers softly, recovering from 
eT dereoe I kno’ 

y- w nothing at all about ft. 
Go on with your story, Eve.” 

“ Well, he went, and from that time until now 
‘we have never heard a single word. He got his 
troop just before Margaret died, sooner than he 
had expected, but he never wrote-—not even when 
be must have seen her death in the paper. 
Perhaps he thought a love-match unwise where 
both were so poor, or perhaps some other face 
had his fickle fancy. I can believe any- 


asks the younger sister, 


thought him true always. She sald 
day the mystery sre Se eaibesl, ani ‘we 


should kaow he was right, She never murmured; 
she was content to die for him, she said, rather 
than live for any other.” 


** Because I have no wish to act the rile of love- 
f I could nob bear desertion so 


as Margaret did!” 
mn whp weed you take {t for granted that it 





would be so with him and you! You are too 
beautiful to be forgotten, and Ronald is eo 


” 


Came 

“ Ronald iss man, and very weak. I say it 
who love him, and surely you must have seen fp 
too! I have no ambition to join the wretched 
army of girls who are engaged to (often mythica! ) 
men In India! India fs a long way off-———” 

Berry looks serious, This is the third time 
to-day that its distance has been admitted—-once 
by herself—and she cavnod deny it now, Still 
fit fa annatural that her alster should be so hard 
and unbelieving in the falth—the honour of 


men, 

** But Ronald ” she peralsts, obstinately, 

** T tel! you John Carew was toall appearance 
as true az steel, a veritable preux-chevaller, and 
yet he failed our sister. A few days before they 
left I heard Margaret speak doubtingly of bis 
love, and I heard him answer so earnestly that 
I mever forgo’ the words or the tone in 
which they were ssid : ‘Ee content, dear! no 
other woman shall ever teke your place. I 
will come to you when I cau, I swear itt’” 

“ And after that he could prove falee?” asks 
the other, with clenched teeth. 

Eve bows her head sadly enough. 

“Then you are right never to trust a man 
agiuinit” declares Berry, decidedly; and from 
that moment saye no more to further Ronald's 





ib, 

There Is ellence for some minutes, Eve leane 
back on the couch and closes her eyes haif 
wearily, thinking that now Berry’s curiosity Is 
satisfied, she will ask no more questions; but 
she fz mistaken. 

The love-story she has heard—the first real 
one that hes come into her life—is too new a 
thing to be lightly dismiesed, 

Presently she observea— 

‘And Sir Seymour Lumley—where is he 
now?” 

* He is dead!” 

“Oh! Eve; for Margaret’s cake |!” 

“I don’t know; it is difficult to may, I think 
he was very recklev of his life. While he lived 
he wae 20 good tousalways. I know that he paid 
for Margaret's tour abrosd—a tour to Italy, in 
the hope that it might eave herlife ; and after- 
wards for my going to # better echool than where 
I then was. Ib was eo delicately cffcred, too! 
Papa could not toke offence. He anid it had been 
his wish to give everything to Margaret that he 
had, and we must not grudges him the pleasure 
of doing the little good he could, I often think 
that if he had not died without a will it would 
have been better for us. W2 might have been 
independent now.” 

Anotber si'ence, longer than the lest, Berry 
is utterly subdued. The romance she has believed 
fo has been so ruthlersly upzet—the old lend- 
marke of rich and wicked, poor and uoble, love in 
a cottage, and the mizery of dining off 5 atalied 
ox—are all torn up by the roots, and fora while 
she does nob know what to believe In next, 

Then Eve speaks again. Eve, with her eweet 
voice and lovely face, in whom even unwoman- 
lines can never be upgtacefal, and mercenari- 
ness scarcely a crime. 

** And 20, and ao,” she murmurs sadly ; ‘‘ be- 
cause she suffered so, and died of the psin, I 
decided long ago to err rather on the other side ; 
to school my heart to forget, and, if repentance 
must be, to repent In a coach-and-four ; in a 
word, to—to merry for money.” 

‘And I ehall never marry at all!” dcc'ares 
Berry, promptly. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tur band is playing “Auld Lang Syne’’ 
when the Cardelis come on to the ground thab 
evening. Perhaps the bandmaster bad thought 
it appropriate now the cflicial notice for the mova 
of the regiment has been received at last. How- 
ever long hoped for, or however long dreaded, it 
must be a blow when the time uf departure comes, 
and few sre so destitute of friends as to regard it 
with equanimity. 

Bub Captain Oardell, who, if he went, would 
take 4ll he cared for with him, and who fs so 
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Bat the remark is drowned fn the clash of 
trumpets and drums, and on'y results in a 
— for the evening being handed to 


**Home Sweet Home,’ ‘the Blue Bells of 
Scotland,’ ‘Rule Britannia,’ and ‘God Save 
the Queen’—a lively selection I must say,” 
a re ones it up and throwing it on 


groun 

Trath to tell it is ra:her a dreary scene this 
evening. Half of the officers have already gone 
on leave, and the rest are lookiog unsettled and 
bored, as though longing to be offtco, Only 
Ronald May comes forward with a radiant face 
which nothing could have made downcast but 
Eve’sabsence. Young as he is and inexperienced 
with women, he possesses @ man’s instinctive 
vanity and self-esteem ; he bas not failed to dis- 
cover that she loves him, and, somehow, since 
the conversation that afternoon his hopes have 
been very bigh. He carries her off now on some 
flimsy text, and Berry looks after them 
anxfously, hoping against hope, and yet scarcely 
knowing what it is she wishes, Eve's face is 
fascrutable ; # ahadowy smile hovers on her lips, 
but her eyes seem hard, almost cruel, when at 
times the white eyelids are raised, and through 
the long eyelashes you can see their gleam. 

Her love for her dead aieter bas been, if 
possible, almost as passionate as that for her 
lover, and she feels a certain satisfaction in 
avenging the past, although in the present it 
inflicts as well such sharp pain on herself, 
Women are so incomprehensible in thelr loves 
and hates, it is not always possible to fathom 
their motives or account for them. 

Berry, a favourite with all the young sub- 
alterns, and a privileged pet of the elder officers, 
fs scon surrounded; and Captain Cardell, 
relieved for the time of his responsibilities, turns 
into the mess to read the papers. 

It ie the usual weekly gathering, the denadly- 
lively galety of a small garrison town, and each 
item that forme the whole is too well known to 
need description. Let the civilian guests or 
military outsiders be what they may, the hosts 
themselves are much the same ‘in. every case, 
Men and women of totally different tastes, and 
sometimes of widely different grades in society, 
meet here and seem to mingle. For the best 
part of their lives their interests run in the same 
groove; and their experiences are to a great 
extent alike ; while, whatever their feelings, it 
muet always be politic, at least, to pretend to 
assimilate, 

H.M.’s —th, known generally as "The Pinks,” 
from old traditions of their dandyism, is no 
exception in this respect ; indeed, their regiment 
conteias some very glaring contrasts. 

There is Major Lennox, belonging to one of the 
oldest families in Eagland, and his wife—Lady 
Blanche, the has been pretty daughter of an 
Icish peer, whose last guinea would be epent 
unhesitatingly in buying a new gown or In enter- 
taining the veriest stranger that seemed to claim 
her ho: pitality. 

With ohelr large family of lHttle children and 
the expensive, sven extravagant habits of both, 
no wonder her small dowry was soon spent; and 
Major Leanox Is obliged to remain in the service 
for the sake of the miserable pittance given, and 
the remote chance of gaining the command. 

The janlor msjor and his wife are cast in so 
different a mould to the former that It Is difficult 
to imagine the two households could have any- 
thing in common, Nor indeed have they, with 
the exception of that inevitable interest which it 
is Impossible not to take in those we meet at 
every turn, 

A certain jealousy, too, exists on one aide, at 
least; and though the husbands keep up a 
superficial friendship or rather acquaintance, the 
ladies cross each other's paths as little as 
practicable. 

Major Payne might be taken any time fora 
prosperous north-country farmer; apd as for 





his wife, it has long been a matter of speculation 
—S elder ecg veh Reet t of bets 
among younger ones, what country 
Si tas Sr ae ba eal 

e her identity in that o 
her husband. — : 

If she is Scotch she must have come from 
some very remote islet, with an accent cf Its 
own ; if Irish, ‘ very bad Irish,” as young Patrick 
Fitzgerald had emphatically declared when they 
chaffed him about his countrywoman. It had 
been current that she had earned a precarious 
livelihood on the stage ; again, that she had been 
a schoolmistress, the ter of a Methodist 
missionary ; but nothing Is verified, except that 
she wears the most wonderful costumes (won- 
derfal in a sense that is not flattering to her 
taste), and the most juvenile hats and bonnets 
that the little town can produce. 

Then, lower down in the list, for it is well- 
known that everything in the service (even the 
ladies !) goes by seniority, come Captain and Mrs, 
Haller— much averse to the certain sort of 
publicity which the profession he has chosen of 
necessity entails, They would have been better 
content, had fate permitted them, to live for 
themselves alone, 


The world A 
By the world forgot. 


In striking contrast to these, again, te the 
adjutaat and his wife, who have worked hard for 
the popularity they have doubtless gained in the 

t. 


He is a long, lean, cadaverous-looking man 
of most melancholy mien; but his tastes are 
entirely at variance with his appearance, for 
never 8 galety comes off without his death's-head 
face being present—mounting guard behind the 
chair of biggest: personage in the room. His 
wife is more general in her attentions, her object 
being to please everyone, however humble ; 
striving artificially after that Inherent tact which 
Lady Blanche Lennox naturally possesses, 

A tall, tolerably graceful figure—a plain face 
which helps ber in her designs—for beauty is 
always more or less an offence to the womenfolk 
at least, and a mark for scandal in the other sex, 
while In the same degree ugliness is generally 
supposed to be a sign of virtue, and, like charity, 
sometimes covers a fair amount of vice. Rather 
a pleasant smile—a little false, perhaps—but the 
seeker of p>pularity cannot possibly always be 
true; a trained neon. | laugh, and a voice that 
affects to be fresh youthful, however jaded 
and old the spezker may feel. It is difficult to 
make a young wife out of an old bride, and Mrs. 
Lee-Brooke was thirty before she married! She 
has one child—a girl—nearly three years old— 
who is already learning to walk in her mother’s 
muincing footateps. There is an ensign married, 
too—a boy, jast over his majority, and his wife 
an emancipated echoolgirl—consequently fesling 
herself of more im ce than she had ever 
dreamt of being, giving herself, as the other 
ladies indignantly observed, corresponding airs. 

The doctor's wife, too—na vulgar, fussy, but 
good-natured little woman, whose husbend ranks 
as Heutenant-colonel, and who, therefore, con- 
sidera herself entitled to enter a room before 
Lady Blanche and sit above her at table, _ 

Berry hates them all (all except Lady Blanche 
whom nobody could hate, however viciously dis- 
posed), and they look upon her with equal die- 
favour. A chit-of-a-girl who ought to be in the 
nursery, instead of belng the centre of a group 
of officers as she is now. Her merry laugh is 
carried by the wind towards them—a laugh os 
unlike Mrs, Lee-Brooke’s as sugar is unlike its 
mauy chalky imitations. In her old cotton-gown 
she is as happy and as unconcerned as the most 
gorgeously arrayed among them, and {is more 
in danger of io finery than envying 
ae As a rule, she too good-natured to do 
el r. 

“Berry, tell me what Mrs, Payne is wearing. 
I was afraid to look,” says Major Lennox, who is 
often found at her side, and has sometimes canght 
himself wishing that she could bé added to his 
already sufficiently numerous progeny. 

“What Mrs. Payne is not wearlng would bean 
easier question to answer. I don’t think there 





three months. 

ps into her face! “I am 

Cardell—to you,” she says, proudly. 
ape your pardon--I heard them cal] you 

that, tea 


“We call her so with Mise Cardell’s expres: 
: _ answers Msjor Lennox, a 

* your iD, says young Sage 
again, fi Seay extinguished, Hs 
looks about for some encom agement, and 
finding none, after some few minutes’ silence, 
walks away. 

6 — young scoundrel!” exclaims 

x, when he is gone, but Berry inter. 
pores, blushing— 

** Don’t be #0 crors with him, Mejor, Perhaps 
he thought I was only a child.” 

“And what are you then!” quizzically, 

* A woman,” 

* Heaven forbid |” 

The exclaimer is Captain Burdett, a determined 

hater of the sex, and there is some laughter at 
his expense, 
* Tae fact Is,"’ saye the girl, with demure 
eauciness, “you only tolerate me for the time. 
You would never forgive me if I dared to don a 
long gown, and I s forfelt your friendship for 
ever when I wear my first bonnet.” 

“ Not so bad as that. BatI shall give every- 
one to understand that I have kaown you is 
better days.” 

*€ When the evil of being a woman was not #0 
thoroughly developed?” queries the Major in 
some amusement, 

Exactly.” 

“I wonder where the Colonel is?” someone 
says presently. 

“ And Eve!” says Berry, and then remember- 
ing, wishes she had not spoken, 

“Perhaps they are together,” suggests the 
Major. 

And to Berry’s eurprise this conjecture proves 
acorrect one, and they are seen coming across 
the lawn, side-by-side, Eve is smiling and looking 
pleased at her companion’s attention, but he is 
as stern and impenetrable as ever, and it ie im- 
possible to tell from his countenance what he is 
feeling, or ff he feels at all. 

Colonel Chester is the sort of man whose age 
must be always a matter of guess-work, and the 
problem of whore character Is seldom solved even 
by those onlookers who, itis proverbial, see most 
of the game. He had exchanged into the regi- 
ment as junior mejor two years ago, and soon 
after had gone to the depés, where he had re- 
mained with intervals of leave antil he got the 
command, so that very little is really known of 
him, except what his appearance seems to indl- 
cate, and that {s clearly in hia favour, A tall, 
spare Ggure well knit together, hair that is dark 
and glossy save in front, where just over the 
temples it is turning grey. A straight, decided. 
looking nose, and eyes that are bright steely blue 
or grey, as the light catches.them. His mouth 
you cannot see, either from accident or design ; 
the heavy moustaches are allowed to fall over {s 
and hide even the lower lip from view, 

“Faith, they’re a beautiful pair,” declares 
Patrick Fitzzerald, the young Hibernian, as he 
lounges up to Berry’s side ; but he is taken aback 
by the utter dismay pictured in her face. 

‘©Oh! don’t say that, don’t even think ft, It 
would be too horrible.” 

“ Most women would think It an honour to be 
promoted to Mrs, O, 0.,” says Osptain Burdett, 
quietly. -~ 

“No, no, not when it would entail marrying 
a man like that.” 

“One'of the finest (fellows in the service—to 
look at,” says Major Lennox, not able to resist » 
sneer at thelr on-the-whole unpopular com- 
manding officer, but at the same time throwing ® 
warning glance at Berry, What she only sne- 
pects for the first time, he has long seen coming, 
and he does not wish her to say anything now 
that afterwards she an regret. Bat she e(ther 
does not or will not understand. 
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‘If Eve married him and I went to their 
house, I know I should avold cupboards and 
never touch # key!” she says, pouting. 

“ Why?" asks the Major; but Mr, Fit N 
with his Irish love of fairy tales and folk-lore, 
understands at once, 

"It is Biaebeard ye mean,” he asks, with a 
grin, and Berry node, 

“It is!” she answers gravely, mimicking his 
accent, , 

There is a general laugh, and under cover 
of it che runs to meet Eve and ranges herself by 
her side—a most determined chaperone. Not 
ander her eyes, ab any rate, shall thie sacrifice be 
consummated ; she will not help the courtship 
by elther word or deed; she would rather, if 
possible, nip ft now in the bud, 

“* Where Is Ronald!” she begins, sternly, 

‘* He left us half-an-hour ago.” 

“ Where did he go!” 

“My dear, how canI tell? He did not con- 
fide his intentions to me.” 

“That was strange, wasn’t it?” says Berry, 
innocently. 

And Eve, getting uncomfortably flashed and 
frightened at what she may say next, thinks It 
vetter to change the subject, 

“Where is papa? ™ she counter questions. “I 
am ready to go,” 

“Ifyou really wish to leave I will find him 
for you,” says Colonel Chester; and Berry, 
hating him even as she does, is obliged to admit 
that his tones are courteous+-his manners that 
of a perfect gentleman. 
wae you. I am tired, and it ts getting 

te,” ° 

Awaiting no second “bid he , and the 
sisters are left alone, ss sili 

* Eve, don’t you think— 


‘ It’a well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new ?’"’ 


Eve does not reply, although Berry’s remark 
is well calculated to awaken resentment, She 
has done as she resolved ; but now the desola- 
tion that has fallen on her might be deemed 
sufficient atonement for the {pjury she has dealt, 
Ronald has gone, that is all she can realise now 
sa she stands there—her soft, black merino gown 
falling abont her, and a big, feathery hat covering 
all of the soft, bright hair-except a wavy fringe 
In front. Her eyes, dewy as bright sea-water, 
and <f the seme deep hue, have followed Colonel 
Chester’s retreating form almost unconsciously, 
but her thoughts are far away with the lover that 
she has sent from her for ever. 

Berry gazes at her spellbound. She fs out of 
her depth now ; of lovers and love she has heard 
8 little, but has not thought of snything like this 
—this passion that is dignified by sorrow into 
an agony fills her with awe, and it seems as if 
her eister were caught awsy from her up into a 
rarefied atmosphere where she cannot follow. She 
is ashamed of her puny efforts to make or mar a 
match. What is she—what does she know—that 
she should attempt to infiaence anyone's life for 
good or evil! 

No, from henceforth and for ever she washes 
her hands of Eve's lovers, 

Eve herself says nothing; only when Coloiiel 
Caester returns with Captain Cardell, she places 
her hand on her father’s arm with a little shiver, 
tnd goes with only a murmured good-bye, 


(To be cuntinued.) 








fiem’s 
jawellery catalogue as they cannot fail to find 
something to please, 


“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
Buperfiuous Hats de. 40  Post-tres six staaapa, 
from Dr. Hoax, Hair Specialist, Bournemouth 








GLOW OF THE YULE-TIDE MORN, 


Lrxx royal robes around the bier 

Ot this the vanished year, 

Pile high the pyre with leaves that sleep 
In snow- drifts still and deep, 

And at still midnight wake the song 

Of all earth’s songs most sweet, 

And gather with the humble kine 
Around the Infant’s feet. 


To dreams we tread the westward way ; 

O soul, look down the sunny slope 

For one far glimpse, one dying ray 

Of yonder land of hope ; 

Be this thy west all consecrate 

With memories fond—with dreams as 
bright ; 

Go forth adown the eunset hill 

Ta evening’s tranquil light ; 

Go forth in hope and faith and prayer, 

Go forth serene, without a care, 

Into the final night. 

O'er each gray afternoon 

Asif a life that sinks to calmest rest 


In the unshadowed west, 

Weave garlands of some happy, lingering 
thought ; 

Thus haply ie day's toil not all too dearly 
bought, 


As from the westward brink 
Of yon broad hill where the departed sleep, 
I see, o'er snowy graves, some pligrims 


weep, 
To me tis golden link 
That binds the quick and dead ; 
Why weep, when jast o’erhead 
The sun of resurrection floods with beam 
Even the fatal stream ? 


Wake in the joyous morn ! 

Be there with trump and horn! 

Turn thy rapt gazes from the mystic west ; 

In orient beams, o’er univeree of snow, 

The — star fades an Yule’s morning 
glow |! 








THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I, 
A SAD MEMORY, 


Brrri.Howcold it ie! my bands are almost 
frozen, as 1 tit with my back to a buge fire in 
my comfortable study! It was just such a night 
as this when the great sorrow of my hitherto 
happy life came upon me; the snow-flakes 
falling fast and thick, burying beneath them 
my youth, covering me with premature old 
age when on the threshold of my mauhood’s 
existence. 

Ten long years have fied since then, and now 
Iam but twenty-nine, with streske of silver in 
my bisck hair, and a careworn expression on my 
lined face. 

Ten long years I have waited, waited {n vain, 
and yet something whispers to me still to be 

atient—that my darling will return—untii I 
ae confident she will come back as that the 
bells will at twelve o'clock ring out the Christmas 
chimes ; and yet those very belle each year mock 
me in my agony ; bringlug to my mind so vividly 
the night when she left me, without a word—we 
two ake had been all io all to each other—and 
went out, I knew not whither, into the bitter 


nighit, the biting cold, with the old house-dog 
i gga og d in silent pain as she passed 


by. ; 

Inez, beautiful Inez, but nineteen! I see her 
now as I saw her on that day, my sweet sister. 
Her face fair as a poet's dream, with eyes of 
cerulean blue, and hair like floss silk lying in 
pape rings on her white forehead, We two, 

twin children of our parents, with none other 
to share their love ! 


| frame. 





My father, Sir Joehua Mandover, was chicf 
magistrate of Ludbam, the town in which we 
lived, our house being situated a-quarter of an 
bour’s walk from the sawe, with ite pretty 
French windows, one each aide of the entrance 
door, also of glass in vnison with the former, 
opening on to a sloping lawn, whilst a flight of 
stone steps from the latter led to the carriegs 
drive, over which the stately oak and beech inter- 
laced their strong arms. 

On the right was another roc m, looking on to 
a small pasture, from the conservatory Jeading to 
it, whilet a thick belt of wood and shrub divided 
us from the main road, 

One or two summer-honses, like gothic cot- 
tages in miniature, were place} op the grounds, 
and rustic seate disposed inviting)y beneath trees 
which in the hot season completely shaded one 
from the sun’s rays. 

Our mother was o fair, fragile creature, to 
whom we appeared to be the sole thought of her 
existence; and never eball I forget the night 
when Inez left ue, and the paper placed in her 
hands, all blotted with tears as it was, telling her 
thao ske had left her home for ever, 

She gave one look at the cruel suow, blown 
hither and thither by the more cruel wind, o 
speechless agony on her faultiess features, and 
fel} to the floor, 

But the shoek was too great for her delicate 
From that moment she never spoke 
again, but gradually sank until the cup of our 
sorrow was filled to overflowing. She was dead. 

And Inez—what of her? From that dey not 
a sign, not a word, whilet the sympathy between 
us tells me she is not happy, and there is nothing 
left me but to walb, only In dreams being with 
her, 88 In those happy days when, beneath 
Heaven’s canopy, we would eit together on the 
sofo, warm grass, she gazing up at the fieecy 
clouds as they rolled Into strange shapes, on their 
Way scross the firmament, and I weaving dalsy 
chains or wreaths of summer roses io crown her 
golden hair. 

And he, the serpent who crawled into our 
paradise, and culled the sweetest flower, I could 
even forgive him, could I think he cherished her 
as we had done, 

From our cradle Inez and I had never been 
parted, she pureufng her etudies under the tute- 
lage of a lady resident in the house, and I having 
an experienced tutor to instruct me in the neces- 
sary Hebrew, Greek, Latin, etc., In addition too 
sound English education ; until my father rather 
startled me one morning by the Information that 
he had made arrangements for me to enter one of 
the Universities, and not lorg after I found my- 
self the recipient of those playful attentions 
usually bestowed on a freshman at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The former was the one to which I wa: 
destined, and on the morning of my departure 
Inez hung round my neck with all the tenderness 
of her gentle nature, whilst the tears she could 
not restrain started to my own eyes, when strain- 
ing her to my bosom for the last time, I bid her 
good-bye, with the promise that I wou'd write at 
least once a week, trusting that she would also 
do the same, 

I pass over the events of my college life, which 
wae much ae other young men’s of my own age, 
though I take it to my credit, not so racketty as 
some, 

Amongst my companions was one Richard 
Ives, four or five years my senior io reality ; but 
from the first taking me under his wing as though 
he was older by fifteen. 

He was always ready to show me life, as he 
called it, and on every occasion acting the Mentor 
tomy Telemachus. Osher fellows frequently told 
me he was net to be trusted; but further than 
hia repeatedly borrowing five-pound notes, the 
repayment of which entirely vanished from bis 
memory, I eaw no particular fault, He was 
ever anxious to do me any little service I might 
want, and, in fact, was most friendly. 

“You must come down and eee us, old fellow,” 
he sald, alluding to his home, ‘‘ My mother and 
elster wili be delighted.” 

Mrs, Ives, like her son, gave me a hearty wel- 
come, when, after repeated invitations, I at last 
went, whilst the elster, a pretty, black-eyed 
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brunette, shy!y held out to me the tiniest white 
Te vaocld dly a jolly time that I 
waa edly a 4] 6 ab 
Bilt he waane to Dick's home 
from the fact of its being built on « slope which 
led down to the river's side; and with Laura, 
pete Laara, I was desply ia love before we had 
the same roof a short fortaight, 
but then I was only teen, and maybe my 
susceptible heart would have warmed equally to 
any other pretty girl in whoee society I spent 
so caany happy 

Laura was two years younger than I, and we 
pp saad wep tonaby ade hs 9 
ous an as icvers ould, 
Interspersed with an occasional 

Bat {¢ soon ended more seriously. Their 
house nod being far from Oxford, our meetings 
became frequent, until I found, boy as I was, 
= deeply enamoured of my friend's sister, 

thus matters stood when the vacation com- 
menced, 

To was Dick's last turn ; he had passed his 
exam, and taken his degree, and I felt I could 
not do less, after the hospitality I had received 
from hi¢ widowed mother and sfater, than give 
hint an invitation to accompany me to my 
father’é, 

**Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
Claude,” was his reply; so I wrote, telling 
Inez-I was going to biing a college chum home 
with me. 

Dick made himself so agreeable during bis 
stay that he soon became an Imaenss favourite 
with the pater, who declared him to be the 
most sensible young fellow he had ever met ; and 
when I asked my sister’s opinion with respect 
to friend, the deep colour which maatled her 
fair c was sufSciont answer. 

The weeks that followed wera very erjoy- 
able, aud when the time cama that I should 
return to Oxford, I think Inez appeared equally 
grieved to part with Dick as myself, whilst 

mother pressed him to join cur parby at 
Christmas, an Invitation he esgerly accepted, 
returning with the holly and mistletoe to our 
happy home. 

Ih was jasb such a night as this; the snow, 
which had. been threatening for some time, 
comipg down In tiny fiakes, gradually growing 
larger and larger, until the hard ground was 
covered in virgin whiteness, i 

Dick had been with us now ten days, and it 
wanted bub three to Christmas. When return- 
ing from a walk, in which I could nob induce 
him to sccompany me, I entered the drawing- 
room in the hope of eeaing Inez, when asl thought 
it waa deserted, and I was about to retire, my 
attentfon became suddenly arrested on seeing 
the latter and Dick in the conservatory adjoin: 


Z- 

He had jyst gathered arose, which he was placing 
in the bosom of her evening dress, and so wrapt 
up were they {a each other that they were un- 
conscious of my presence, 

"No, no, Dick,” I heard Inez say. “I should 
never forgive myself did I accede to your wishes. 
It would break my mother’s heart,” and although 
hef back was turned to me I could see her head 
droop, until taking his hand between her own 
she kiss after kiss upon it. 

"Then if you have eo Mttle faith, Inez,” he 
replied, withdrawing his arm from her. waist, 
* your love must be very small,”’ 

Her reply I was unable to hear, bub as she 
turned I could see her lifo her face to his with 


such lovelight in ber beautifal eyes as no man re 


could fail to understand, and I could almost 
hear her heart beat with tumultuous joy as he 
again onelrcled her ia bis arms. 

To play the eayesdropper was most ug: 
nant to my feelings, and so as not to let 
suppose I had been aa unconsclous witness of 
the scene I purposely stumbled over a footstool 
to make them aware of my presence. 

“You are soon back, old fellow?’ sald Dick, 
suddenly releasing my aolster, and meeting me 
with the greatest nonchalance, ‘‘ Miss Man- 
mete 3 and I ware admiring the wintry landscape 
without.” 


**I see you were,” I growled, when making 





an excuse that [t was time to dress for diaser 1, 
after afew moments, — left them. 

Bat Inez’s words, “it will break may mother’s 
heart,” kept fn my ears, in conjunction 
with the warniog I received {in the onset of 
our friendship that Dick was not to be trusted, 
and before descending to the drawing-room I had 
determined to question the former on the matter. 

But the only reply I received was that I must 
have been dreaming, and for the first time in my 
life I felt that Inez was deceiving me. 

Two days after she had left her home with Dick 
her companion, without one farewell kiss, not a 
word, not a sign, eave the sobs which {nvoluntarily 
burst forth as the night previous she threw her 
arms around my mother’s neck, and the tear- 
stained letter which, Inter on, was placed in that 
mother’s hands, 

At first I seemed Tig 2h but afterwarde de- 
termined to call on Mrs, Ives, That lady recelved 
me most kindly, but Dick’s conduct was as inex- 
plicable to her and Laura as to ourselves, no 
objection on either side having been at al! prob- 
able to have been made to his with my 
sister ; and nothwithstanding my love for the 
former, I felt glad to leave the house, carrying 
with me alone bis mother’s assurance that she 
would communicate with me as soon as she knew 
the whereabouts of her son, and an inward thirst 
for revenge on him who had wrought us such 


m ° 

I received but one letter from Hill House—it 
was from Laura. Dick, she said, had settled 
abroad, but nothing farther as to what part of 
the globe he was favourlog with his hatefal 
presence, nor a word to comfort me with respect 
to my beloved Inez. I threw the letter from me 
not dei even to answer {b, and from that 
day I no more, whilat our lives drifted 
apart—pretty Laura’s and mine—through his 
treachery, 


CHAPTER IL 
THE RETURN, 


How long I had thus allowed my mind to 
wander back to that time ten long years ago I 
knew not, until the sound of voices without re- 
called me to the present, 

It was the waite, no amateurs either, but the 
clear, well-trained voices of our youthful choir, 
which blended in harmony as they sang In the 
cold frosty air. 

Thls weather is enough to kill them, I 
thought, whilst listening to the bitter wind 
shrieking like a demon round the gable-end of 
our houee, for a moment drowning the music of 
the children’s singing, when a gentle knock came 
to my door, and the last note died away. 

It was Johnson—our old butler—who had from 
long service become as much s portion of the 
house as the fixtures themeelves. 

** Do you know the time, sir!” he asked, cast- 
fog a fartive glance at the little clock which 
tic complacentiy on behind me, whilst he 
gave the glasses on the tray he carried, as I 
a an unnecessary jingle, to bring me tothe 

that {ft was Christmas-eve. ‘* It’s 
just on the strike of twelve, and here's the fire 
pearly out,” he continued, casting a reproachfal 
glance in my direction. 

“So fb is, by Jove 1” I answered, shivering, 
as I turned to witness the truth of his assertion, 
and bidding him replenish it without delay. ‘'I 
must have been asleep,” a fact which my fallen 
and benumbed fingers went far to verify. 
“Sol should think,” was Johnson's retort, 
whilst with mach racks A and puffing, he eue- 
ceeded fn reviving the filckering flame, whe 
from the church clock resounded the firat stroke 
of twelve, 

“There she goes!” be raid, alluding to the 
latter, and a rushed to the window to 
let in, es he said, Father Christmas, and I con- 
sider: d, anything but an agreeable draughs, 

“For Heaven's sake, shut the window, John- 
son,” I cried, which, after having given the old 
—— safficient time to enter, with his attea- 

t train of snow-flakes, the latter ing 
quickly to cover the carpet, he did, drawing the 
curtains closely over it, 





“Where is my father?” I asked, looking 
towards the punch-bowl, and the ingredients, 
which had been his habit to mix from the tine 
I could remember, , 

" He's gone to bed, Mr, Claude,” was Joha»on’s 
reply. “His rheumatiz was so bad, poor old 
wget that he said as how you would do 

he customaries, and send him up 8 glass.” 

By the customaries, Johnson meant brew the 
punch, of which the servants were invited to 
partake from the hand of the master of the houies 
esch Christmas-eve previous to retiring for the 


night, 

Of course, I had nothing left me but to obey, 
the former the while instructing me as to the 
exact quantities required of ingredient to 
make the whole perfect;-and soon a steaming 
bow! of the desired compound was the result, 

“That's the thing, elr!" sald the presiding 
deity ia the form of Jobuson, whilst he quaffec 
a silver thimbleful evidently much to his satis- 
faction, “Shall I call them up?” and on my 
answering in the affirmative the entire establish. 
ment filed in, from the cook-housekeeper, a very 
majestic lady, who wished mea merry Christm: 
(although she knew well mine would be as du!! 
as a Christmas could be), and many ’appy returns 
of the same, to the minutest specimen of boy- 
hood in buttons, who smacked his lips after 
imbibing his share without e a single 
wish as to how I should spend the festive season, 
never Bay Ry se alehie tes to ow . 
he jo! the -pights —— aa 
shad late the cormst oh I beaes foform the 
kitchenmaid it was “ scrumptuous.” 

As was his habit, Johnson, presumirg on bis 
length of service, stopped to have a word or two 

others had 


after the retired, which meant an 
extra glass with the young master. 

“This ts a Chris sir, this is,” he said, 
stirring the fire now burnt into a 


which 
cheerful blaze ; *' we hain’t had euch a one this 
ten year, not since Mr, Claude-——” and then he 


stopped, 

“No, Jobnaon; you are right,” I answered, 
knowing what he would fain have sald, “ not 
since Mr. Ives was here.” 

Iecould not bring myself to say: her name, 
although 16 was of her we were both thinking. 

“ You'll excuse my saking you, sir,” sald John- 
son, “ but I suppose you have never heard what's 
Danese of one gant goung TS and there was 
a wistful look in man’s eyes, to learn 
some tidings of the girl he had nursed when 
an {ofant. 

“ Not a word, Johnson, not a sigu has reached 
me to tell me whether she {x dead or living, 
th I have an inward conviction that my poor 
Inez {is in trouble.” 

"You have, sir?” sald Johnson, not fully 
understanding what I meant, whilst seelpg that 
the tears had started to my eyes he refrained 
from saking an explanation, and a few moments 
Ister, with a look of pity for me-in my distreee, 
he wished me good-night and retired, 

How long I eae Eee _ _ me 
staring Into the w tio; a 
feeling of dreaminess came over me, and the 
sense of a kindred spirit hovering around me 
ee binet Gch, Seiad at ea tai 
superstitious dread, ing to my m 
etory of the Corsican brothers, and I almost 
prayed that if it were only in spirit I might 
be permitted once .more to behold my beloved 
aleter. 

Ab last with an effort I arose ; the fire had 
again almost died out, and the stilinezs of death 
pervaded the household, and with a determios- 
tion to retire also to rest, I advanced, intending 
previously to see if it were still snowing. 


the window as I was about te, carry out my in- 
tention withheld me. 


woman, her black dress quickly becomiog white 
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te the sow, whilst her heavy breathing 
2 audible, 

"Whe are yout’? I from the 
open window, ‘* Come io. be out in such 


“T could nob die till I had seen you, Claude,” 
sheeald. “To know that you have forgiven me. 
Tell me you have, brother, and then I shall go 
away ha , happy 1” 

* But you never go from me now, Inez, 
my darling,” I cried; “ You shall stay with me 
— and the happy days will come back to 
both.’ 


‘Never, never, never!” she answered, wildly. 
"No, Ciaude, I must ot now. Kiss me, 
dearest. See, the snow hasceased. Let me out; 
I cannot, dare not stay. I only wanted to see 

ou. ‘ 


y 

" Bat, Ines,’ I persisted, “I would not send 
a dog out auch a 
going to, lowe, and I will come.” 

"No, no,” she cried, as she readjusted her hat 
and veil, “I am going to him. See, I have 
covered him with my cloak, it is fur. I was so 
weak, Cisude—so weak, or we should both have 
come to you, brother, he and I.” 

‘*My eweet sister,” I sald, endeavouring to 
detain her, “our house {s — Stay now; 
my father—our father—would never forgive me 
for letting you go out in this weather.” 

“Te not stay,” she answered, vehemently, 
“to let him know low I have fallen. No, 


give 
for a and it will be only a rhort time that 


patiently ; but seeing the pained look on her 


my eyes from them to the d worn face 
drooping before me, 
She seemed to read questioning look, as 


CHAPTER IIL 
IN THE CHURCHYARD, 


To follow Inez was first impulse, and I 
had even moved ieee this winha with the 
intention of 
not ee considered it 
BO / 

Mrs, "a 
Pm wks Pym, oh returned to Dick? 
fslt IL was notin the hamour to meet him, so 
went back to -look yore yal peoiyt on The 
snow had ceased, o soft, white 

even 


beneath the moonlight, 
hushed to sudden sitfliness, 





I was thankful for Inez’s sake, knowing that 
but « few moments would elapee before ehe would 
reach her destination, so once more reclosed the 
curtains, and the old church guarded the secret I 
knew not of, 

Cc -day had set in; the bands of my 
little ormoiu clock pointed to 2 am, but all 

had passed from my eyelids, after all, not 
satisfied that I had not persisted in accom- 
pan; my poor sister, followed by a vague 
com of her meaning when she told me 
she covered him with her fur cloak. Sarely, 
I considered, there must be some mistake {| Bad 
he might be, but he could never be such a brute 
as to shield himeelf from the winter c ld, and let 
her go on balf-clad as she was, 

Yet another thought puzzled my brain——why 
was Inez so thin and wan? It was impossible 
that want could be the'caure, Diek a rich man, 
and his own master! Then in imagination I 
once more caressed the white, transparent hands, 
the fingers bare even of the plein golden circiet, 
when a horrible suepicion entered my brain, 
and instinctively I fellon my knees and prayed 
Heaven it was not true. 

Afcer a time I became calmer, determining in 
the morning to seek Inez—not. naming her mid- 
nighd vieit to my father—and then ascended to 
my room, with a dull pain at my heart, to dream 
troubled dreams, in which my twin-sister was 
ever prominent. 

‘*A merry Christmas to you, Claude!” rald 
my father, on my putting in an appearance an 
hour after the usual time for breakfast, a greeting 
which I returned, thinking the while what an 
empty one-it was, the more so tha? I felt not 
only bub thoroughly mieerable, and for 
the first time in my life was glad when the old 
a informed me of his intention to go to 
ch . 

The bells even seemed to mock we, jarring 
almost painfully on my senees as they burst out 
into a joyous peal, whilst a little robin redbreast 
hopped on the window-sill, giving in hia way the 
compliments of the season, and begging a few 
crumbs for his Christmas dinner. 

Having finished breakfast, er rather an apology 
for theeame, | drew my chair to the blazing fire, 
when Johneon entered to clear the table, 

The snow which ceased when Inez had gone 
forth the previous night had not fallen since, 
while a bright, welcome eun shone out on haw and 
berry, causing the frost to sparkle as diamonds 
beneath its rays. 

“ Did you go out last night, Mr. Claude, after 
I left you ?” asked Johnson. 

*Go out!” Isaid. “Why, what should make 
you think sucha thing” 

** Becaute, sir,” and he advanced to the window, 
“you see them footsteps leading right up here, 
Ios someone who come after it left off snowing, 
and I’m thinking they couldn’) be up to any 

ood,” 


‘ “Then, I suppose, you mean to infer I should 
have been up to no good if the footsteps had been 
mine, Johnson 1” I said, with a forced smile, 

* Now, Mr. Claude!” and the latter looked at 
me , knowing, as I did, that he, at 
least, thought that I could do no wrong ; then 
cleared the table silently, whilet I was supposed 
to be reading by the fire. 

Shortly before one o'clock my futher returned, 
looking very blue about the face and red about 
the nose. It was bitterly cold, he said, and there 
was but avery small congregation in Ludham 

rch. 


flashing throvgh my brain, 


know?” 
“ One of the i her son, on leaving 
the church after ha rung the Obristmas 
e aheew cr tho wt pees 
a on te 5 
F reo on before, so he went to 
ascertain what it wes, and was not a little eur- 
£80 





"And have they found any clue as to how he 
came there?” I asked, anzioualy. 

“Nos it seems a mystery. However, Tom 
lifted him gently from the cold earth, having 
first ataured himself that he sifil breathed, and 
then carried him home as a Christmas gifs to his 
mother.” 

" How old was he, father—did they ssy |” 

‘Between three and four years,’’ was the 
reply, “And far from looking cn him as a 
burden or property likely to be reclaimed, the 
old woman is in raptures, declaring he must have 
been sent her from Heaven.” 

'' Ib seems etrange |” I answered, determining 
after lunch to proceed to Nurse Harvey, and hear 
from her what had become of Iniz without 
further delay. 

My father had {invited a few friends to join ua 
later on, so that 1b was imperative I should 
return before dinner, 

Notwithstanding that several times I had been 
on the point of telling the former of my sleter’s 
return on the previous evericg, I refrained from 
doing so, in the hope of learvicg more of her ead 
history before recalling to his memory the 
sorrow of his life at a time when, at least, for a 
few hours, he might forget it. So, leaving him 
in his easy chair by the fire to enjoy his after- 
noon nap, I started in quest cf Inez, 

A strong, and by mo means unplessant, scent of 
roast goose and onions assailed my olfectory 
nerves on nearing Mra. Harvey’s cottage, When 
I entered there was a strange look of expectancy 
on the woman’s face I could not understand, 

-“T am glad you are come, éir,” she eatd, after 
wishing ms the compliments of the séasop, “ae 
altho’ I feeled sure she was all right, poor young 
lady, I should have felt somehow anxious like if 
you hadn’t been to tell me.” 

** Tell you what, nurse?” I asked, 

“Why, Miss Incz, Mr. Claude. She's with 
you, sin’t she }” 

"Miss Inez with me!” I exclaimed, a terrible 
dread throbbing ab my heart, “Why, I came 
expecting to see her here |”’ 

Mrs, Harvey dropped the spoon with which she 
had been basting the goose, and throwing her 
apron to her eyes. 

“Ohl my poor young lady, my poor young 
lady!” she cried, ‘what can have become of 
her.” 

And then between her sobs she told me how 
that Inez had left her house the previous ever- 
ing, coming, as she ssid, to me, 

‘© Was she alone 1” I asked. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, ‘She came all sudden 
like ; but I knows her as soon as she opsned her 
mouth toask if Six Joshua was still livin’, and 
Mr. Claude ; and when | called her by name she 
said she was come back to the old place to die, 
but must see you, sir; so with o kiss from her 
aweet Ips, after haying asked me to give her o 
night's lodgin’, she was off again afore I could 
stop her,” and Mrs. Harvey again sobbed, while 
I remained as one paralysed, 

At last recovering myself I went out, telling 
Mrs. Harvey I should leave no stone unturned to 
find my darling. I had one faint hope left, a 
hop thab the boy fornd sleeping among the 
dead might be the means of leading me ta her, 
and, futile though {t was, I at once repaired to 
Mre, Thompson's, where, alas! my woret fears 
were realized, 

In their true Eoglich home, by 4 blazing five, 
which threw a warm glow over the room, gradu- 
ally darkening Im the waning light, sat the 
widow and her son, the latter in the full evjoy- 
ment of a clay pipe, whilst a golden-haired boy 
was watching from his mother’s knes the blue 
amoke, as it curled and rose to vanish {nto space. 

I did nob undecelve them {nthe belief they 
held that ib was through curiosity on hearing 
from father of the strange Christmas gift 
they bad bad that I had visited them. 

tears were yet wet on the long dark lashes 
shading the blue eyes of the child, who ever and 
anon, growing weary of watching Tom, would 
cry for his mamma, but farther than that, he 
was too young to give any explanation respecting 
himself, 2 

“Tt was a clear case o’ child desertion, an’ no 
mistake,” was Tom’s verdict, an’ thceugh his 
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mother didn’t want him to, he thought it mA 
right to give iaformation to the “ pollis,” wi 
he had done, 

An argument between the two was the result 
of this speech, whilst I sat with my eyes fixed 
on the baby boy, until finding how late ft was 
I went away, a heavy sorrow at my heart, and 
those baby eyes ever present with me; and 
Inez, my beautiful slster, where was she 


CHAPTER IV, 
LAURA, 


t wool-gathering, 

ey beray conjectured that I must be in love, 
I no other 8) to offer for my absence 
of mind than that I was suffering from a severe 
headache. 


“I think I will go away for a few da I 
have not been feeling very well lately,” I told 
my father, when later on we sat by the fire after 
our guests’ departure. 

“You cannot do better, Claude,” he replied, 
“for you certainly do not seem yourself, and a 
change would probably do you good.” 

So the next day I started for London, and 
from. thence to Ozford. : 

I did not etay in the collegiate town, being 
anxious at once to proceed to Hill House, hoping 
be > to receive news of Dick's whereabouts. 
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of 

‘You are right,” she answered, with a smile. 
** Laura, you see, fs quite a woman, whilst I am 
grown t e 

““T think you buat Httle changed,” I said, 
“whilst time with Miles Ives has acted like a 
magician’s wand.” 

“ And hes t yow the lesson of flattery,” 
she laughed. “But tell me,” she continued, 
“have you any better engagement than to stay 
with us, and make this your home @hring the 
pag teen ar mp aie on os 
n the negative, it was mu b 
was to remain at Hill House, -_ 


I fancied a brighter colour suffused the cheek’ 


of Laura ou hearing my assent to her mother’s 
lovitation, and I w if it could be true 
that the old love had not died in all those long 
years, 

Her brother was never mentioned by either, 
and I felt I could not, uatil alone with the former, 
euter on the subject, 

Mra. Ives naturally, whatever his faults, would 
cling to her absent son; whilst with Laura one 
gir’a sympathy for another might save her 
from being biind to his short-comings. 

‘' Mamma always enjoys a dark hour, Mr, Mand- 
over, so I know you will excuse the gas not being 
lighted just yet,” she sald, as after dinner we ad- 
journed to the pretty, cosy drawing-room, with 
the fire alone to remove the darkness, while it 
threw a warm glow over the rosewood farniture, 
casting a soft, quiet charm over all, as a few 
moments later Mrs. Ives fell into a gentle slum- 
ber,and Lara filled the room with subdued music 
and softened song, until even that died away, 
and unconsciously each became wrapt In their 
own thoughts, 

“You must think us awfully stuyid |” she sald, 
at last, rousing herself from her reverfe, *' Don’t 
you think we have been quite long enough in 
darkness, Mr, Mandover ?” 





** Why don’t you call me Claud, as In the old 
days?” I asked. ‘Or is the past so utterly 
erased from your memory that we are te be to 
each other as strangers 1” 

She did not attempt to withdraw the tiny hand 
I had imprisoned within my own, and even in the 
a see the colour mount to her 
temples, 

“TI have never forgotten,” she said. " They 
were happy days—too happy to last, you see.” 

* And would you have them return, Laura!” 
I asked, drawing her nearer to me. 

“Yes,” she answered, “if the wrongs my 
brother did you, Claude, had never been.” 

“T should be unjast-in the extreme to hold you 
responsible for your brother's faults, But tell 
me, Laura, dearest,” I asked anxfously, " haveyou 
heard of Dick? Where is he now!" 

* He is | with his wife on the Continent, 
I believe. But don’t ask me about him,” she said; 
“T cannot bear to speak about [t,” and, 
herself impatiently from me, she moved towards 
Mrs, Ives, 

I had no farther opportunity that nolght of 
again speaking to Laura on the subject, though 
her strange “She could not bear to speak 
about it!” kept recurring to my mind, doubling 
in my thoughts the mystery surrounding Inez's 
return to Ludham. 

What could it all mean? Was it ble that 
she had gone back to her hus , after all? 
But as the recollection returned to me of the 
sad, worn face which looked into mine on Christ- 
mas-eve, I could not bring myself to believe it 
was 80, 

I had been now a week at Hill House, and fiad- 
{ng all my efforts to draw Laura out respecting 
her brother's affairs unavailing, I thought to 
return home, thinking it likely by so doing to 
hear tidings of my poor sister. 

“So youare determined not to extend your 
Tves asked, on my telling her of my 
intention to return home, 

‘* Yes,” I replied, “ much as I regret doing so, 
I feel it necessary that I should not be away 


Then as the former left the room, turning to 


Laura— 

“Will you miss me, dear?” I asked; “and 
may I take away with me the promise that you 
will be my darling wife!” 

I had advanced to where she sat, her one hand 


nervously opening and shutting a book which lay 
on the table, whilet I the other, waitiag 
for the answer I longed to ¥ 


I had learnt duriog those days spent at Hill 
ee ne ee See ea aoe eae Ae was 


recognise that illegible 
scrawl—one could call {t nothing else ; bat why 
she should endeavour to conceal it was to me a 
puzzle, the more so that it was addressed to her 
mother. 

I felt, in consequence, an uncontrollable desire 
to see the contents, and believed if the oppor- 
tunity offered itself I should not hesitate to avail 
myself of it, 

Mrs. Ives was much pleased on hearing of her 
daughter's engagement, and my time being short, 
she allowed us several opportanicies of love- 
making by every now and then rememberiog that 
her presence was required elsewhere. 

“]T know mamma runs away because she thinks 
we don’t want her company,” Laura said the 
next morning, as the former had had an : 
nary cause to leave the room. ‘ Let us go 
a walk, Claude ; it is beautiful out ;” and on my 
acquiescing, she left with the Intention of dress- 
ing for the sr og , 

She had eu her handkerchief from her 
pecket on opening the door, and as it closed 





— ” hee 7.49 me oe: riveted on a smal! 
te lyiog on the carpet, and with 4 
sudden im I ssized Dick's letter. 

My sheck, and I felt like a guilty creature 
as, my seat, I hastily opened {t, fearing 
that I be disturbed be’ having time to 
read its contents. 

Laura must have noticed the change which had 
come over me on her return, for she had to 
remind me twice that she was ready before I 
realised the fact, when apologising, saying I must 





have fallen asleep, to feet, 

out Into the cold, frosty air, with ria bend Sent 
ing on ne Deve y in a dream, and that letter 
scorching into my heart. 





CHAPTER Y. 
FOUND, 


I rst a relief, whan once more I found myeelf 
in the train homewards, To stay longer 
with Laura and not tell her of my discovery waz 
impossible, and the fear that did she find out the 
surreptitious way In which I obtained my know- 
ledge she might discard me for ever filled me 
wits: dread. 


I felt so bowed down with my sorrow that had 
she shut her heart against me I should have eu:- 
cumbed to my unhappy fate. Even that bitter 
feeling of revenge I harboured against Dick 
softened as in imagination I could see her dark, 
velvety eyes fixed on mine in gentle pleading 
that I should withstay my purpose. 

Ti new year, bright and smiling, appeared to 
give mea welcomes home, The was still 
covered in white, and the hoar t sparkled as 
brilllants in the sun. 

“They have discovered the woman who de- 
serted her child and left !t to perish on Christmas- 
eve,” my father said, when we sat together over 
oS eee my arrive), 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ have you seen her }” 

“No,” was the reply, “she is to be brought 
up to-morrow morning, when Thompson will 
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inhabitants being mostly of a quiet, law-abiding 
class, though at times a black sheep would steal 
into the flock ; but on this morning there was 
great excitement amongst the townfolks, and 
the space within allotted to the public was 
completely filled when Sir Joshus took his seat 
on the bench, 


One moment I felt the hot blood rush through 
my veins with fevered madness, the next a cold 
chill camsed me to shiver from head to foot, as I 
took my seat watching the 

Like one.in a dream I heard subdued 
voices of thoze assembled ; I eaw the mysterious 


place then 
“ Silence” uttered in a stentorian voice, and my 
father himself entered, 
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There wai an unusual list of charges this 
morning, and when I saw 3 woman ushered into 
the dock I strained my neck to catch a view of her 
features, bab soon saw that she was not the one 
for whom so mavy were suxiously walting. 

She wae a middle-aged Irishwoman, against 
whom a geatle, fair-haired lady appeared for 
agsault, ip tranepiriog that not only did this 
daughter of Erin insist upon having the kitchen in 
her sole possession, but resorted to force of arms in 
ejoctiog her mistress to carry out that deter- 
mination ov the latter asserting her right to 
enter it, 

"Osh! an’ she be no leddy at al’, at al’, yer 
honour,” said the former, with a scouting look 
ab her prosecutor, “for wasn’t it herself that 
dhrove me to it by tellin’ me to lave afore I had 
been in the house a fortnight?” 

“ My only wonder is she kept you so long if 
you behaved there as’you are behaving now,” 
was my father’s rep'y, with the addition of seven 
days, in which she could draw » comparieon 
between the service she would be calied upon to 
perform and that she had lately left, when raia- 


ing ap but blessings on his head and that 
of the falr- lady she was removed to the 
gaoler’s room. 


One or two cases of people falling to d ish 
between meum and teum, others be ned imbibed 


rather more than was good for them at the 
expente of five sbilling finer, and then there was 
a simultaneous stir In the little court as a young 
woman was placed in the dock, with audible 
remarks, which were hushed, when 
“Silence” was again enforced’ by that volce 
which did not fil to command obedience. 

I saw Mrs, Thompson with her son enter a 
few moments before, the latter carrying in his 
arms the boy he had rescued from the death 
awatting him in his snowy bed. They sat on a 
form assigned them behind where prisoner 
stood, awaiting the time they would have to give 


I could feel my heart thump-thump within 
me, the sight of that trembling creature, whose 
features were completely hidden beneath a 
thick veil having fully aroused me toa sense of 
my situation; then as the charge was read 
Thompson's name was called, and he entered the 
witness- box. 

He told plainly how he had with his mates 
left the church about half-past twelve on 
Christmas-eve when they had been ringing 
the bells, and how it was that his attention 
was attracted to where the child lay, his tiny 
head pillowed on a grave, and the snow-flakes 
rapidly covering him. 

I never looked at Thompson, my eyes 
irresistibly drawn to where the prisoner clutebel 
at the rafl of the dock for support. ia sear 
veil which covered her features I fancied I could 
see the agony working over the same, as her 
bosom heaved perceptibly beneath her thick 
ulster; but as a child's was heard in the 
court she quickly turned to spot from whence 
it proceeded, when upraising her veil “' Mamm: 


mamma!" re-echoed through the building, and 
himeelf 


the boy, freelog from Mrs. Thompson’s 
ok gy 
moment was forgotten er Ba 

the recovery of her lost treasure, whilst all 
assembled a to reverence the mother’s 
— and acquit her of the crime with which 

e was 

To me those minutes as hours until 
she should turn, pig rgd face might 
become visible, and when the did—when those 
eyes which I longed though dreaded to behold 
fell on me with their mute appeal full of intense 
suffering—I felt an ising pain shoot t 
my frame, and then 


a 
shuffling of feet, a piercing scream, a jumble of 
excited voices, and whilst as though paralysed, 
unable to move, I saw my father carried sense- 
lew from his seat. 

He was taken to his private room, and a doctor 
gaickly summoned, and when I had sufficiently 
recovered my scattered sensee to follow I found 
him slightly better, It was only a fainting fit I 
was told, bat when I stooped, so as to hear what 





he appeared anxious to say to me, Inez was the 
name which fell on my ear. 

It did not need this explanation to tell me the 
cause of my father’s sudden Indieposition, I 
knew too well that those beloved features could 
never be erased from his memory, and what I 
had dreaded had come to pass, 

A quarter of an hour later be asserted to his 
attendants that he was able to resume his duty, 
and once again the prisoner, who meanwhile had 
been withdrawn, was placed In the dock. 

The latter had schooled herself previously to 
be able to stand the trial, and this time her fair 
face was uncovered as she stood there with her 
baby-boy clinging to her slender form ; and I, 
ber twin-brother, with a kindred spirit, suffering 
in tinison with hers, my arms the firab to em- 
brace her, when a few moments later she stepped 
forth acquitted—a free woman, 





OHAPTER VI. 
THE TELEGRAM. 


Tr was but a nine days’ wonder, that scene in 
the court-house, and then Ludham became re- 
stored to ite original quiet, 

Inez was again an inmate of our home, and 
though numerous conjectures were raised by the 
servants with reference to her sad history, they 
soon began to lose the curiosity they at first felt 
in the pleasure they «xperlenced in having her 
oncs more amongst us, whilst my little name- 
sake became the pet of the household. 

Week it week, Dick’s name never men- 
tion remembrance of him, as far as I was 
concerned, resting alone in the shattered frame 
and sad face of my once joyous sleter, She had 
been very ill after that dread experience in a 
felon’s dock ; and much at times as I desired it, 
not deem It advisable to recur to the past, 
nor did I let her know that I was in possession 
of her secret until some time after. 
I had another visit to Oxford, and was 

hted in finding the Ives in total ignorance of 
what had transpired. Whether Laura thought! 
had taken the letter she dropped or no she never 
mentioned ft. I told her of Inez's return in the 
hope that she would speak of Dick, but to no 
purpose, she belog most reticent on anything 
connected with her brother ; but on her accept- 
ing the invitation I gave in my father’s name 
that she would come and stay with my sister for 
awhile, I determined before she arrived to speak 
of him to the latter. 

The early spring had set in, budding trees as 

by magic bursting into new life. Inez 
and I wereseated by the open window through 
which little Ciaude could come and go at will, 

" Why did you not name him after his father, 
Inez?” I asked, She looked up from the toy 
whip which she had been repairing with those 
soft, sad eyes, in which the sorrow never died, 
whilst she quietly answered— 

“ Do you like it better than Claude!” and 
then resumed her occupation, 

“ Laura will be here next week,” I continued, 
“ You will be happier then, darling.”. 

“Laura here?” she exclaimed, “his sister. 
Ther I must go away.” 

“Go pe {I answered. ‘Why should you 
goa’ ” . 

“ Ob, Claude, don’t ask me, You don’t know, 
dear, or even you, perhaps, would not have shel- 
tered me. know I was wrong to come 
here, but the temp‘ation was too great, and I 
feel you.will forgive me that; but to meet 
Laura, your future wife, she would never forgive 
the insult thus offered her. No, no, Claude! 
dearest brother, I have brought misery enough 
on already. I will spare you that.” 

And if she knew, and still longs to meet you 
as a sister, Inez?" 

She lifted her face to mine—a smile of incre- 
dulity beaming over her features. 

“He would never tell her,” she said, “ and 
would you love me less, Ciaude, did I tell 

“You have no need to tell moe, Inez,” I 
answered, pressing a kiss on her mouth before 
she could complete the sentence, and then I told 





her how I had learnt the s‘ory of her misery and 
his villainy. 

“Hush!” she said. “Remember he is my 
child’s father.” 

“And you still love this man, Inez?” I 
asked. vey 

Her golden head drooped, drooped till ib be- 
came buried in her hands; when sob after sob 
broke from her besom, and I knew that my 
aleter (as I felt a jealous pang at my heart) alone 
loved Dick, the man who had wrecked her life's 
happiness, the wretch who had robbed her of her 
youth and beauty, and then leit her to perish. 

Whether my thoughts were reflected on my 
countenance, as I threw ao pitying look upon 
her, I know not, but she appeared to read them, 
when recovering from her sudden emotion. 

"No, no, Ciaude,” she said, ‘‘ he was not the 
villain you deem him ; it was not bis doing that 
I had neither food nor shelter. He did not drive 
mé from his home, bub I fied, tearing myself from 
his embrace, which I had no right to receive, 
crushiog the love he gave me beneath my feet 
becauee ib wae not mine ; and taking with me 
my boy and my broken heart, but loving him 
still, | thus making my misery the harder to 
bear.” 

“My poor darling?” I said, whilet drawing her 
closer tome, ‘To know that he was kind to 
you, Inez I could almost forgive him the rest.”’ 

** And Laura?” she asked. 

“Laura kpows all, dear,” I answered, “and 
is too good a girl to be uncharitable. She wiil 
love you, Inez, i€ you will let her, and will, if 
she can, make some reparation for a brother's 
fault.’ 

A-kias was her only answer, and from that 
time we both looked forward eagerly to Laura's 
visit, Inez even seeming to regain a little of her 
former epirit, ae she supsrintended preparations 
for her visit, whilst little Claude became the con- 
stant companion of his grandfather. 

I had had several letters fromm my darling, and 
it was arranged that shortly after her stay with 
us our wedding was to take place, I feeling that 
now Inez had returned my father could better 
diepsnse with my society. 

he day of Laura’s expected advent at last 
atrived, when, as the hour drew near, J, with my 
sister, anxfously watched for her coming from 
the wiadow which looked on to the drive, 

“She must have taken a later train than sho 
Intended,” I said at last, after having fruitiessly 
strained my eyes until they ached, and my ears 
with the same result, In the expectation of the 
firet sound of carriage wheels and the first glance 
of my fancée falliog on my senses. 

Thus hour past hour, and still no arrival on 
the part of Laura, till I became so restless and 
excited that I was confident an accident on the 
line must have happened, and forthwith de- 
spatched a servant to the station to ascertain the 
cauee that the train was so late, 

It was tlie last that would arrive at Ludham 
that day ; therefore, on the return of my mes- 
senger with the intelligence that it had come in 
some time since, I knew it was useless to watch 
for her longer. 

What could {t all mean ?” Iasked, expressing 
my fears to Inez that Laura must be fli, feeling 
sure that nothing elee would make her disappviat 
us. 

"T should —- if I were you, Claude,” 
she answered, and was about to carry her 
proposition into effect when a loud, double knock 
at the hall door attracted our attention, and a 
few minutes after a servant entered with the 
significant yellow missive, 

I hastily tore it open, whilst the latter stayed, 
awaiting the reply. 

Yes ; it was from Laura. 

" Come quickly ; bring Inez with you, 
imperative. Return answer prepaid.” 

My sleter was looking over my shoulder reading 
the message, and farther than that I could feel 
her hand tremble as {t rested on me. I did not 
stay to mark the eff-ct of the message 


C use 


on her, when hestily filling in the reply I de- 
livered it to the servant, 

Then turning, I eaw Inez from whore face 
every vestige of colour had fled, whilst her eyes 
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had become distended with the fear which had 
taken possession of her. 

“ You will go, dear?” I asked, 

"Yes, yes!" ehe asked, ‘Oh ! Clande, can It 
bethat Dick 1s iil, perhaps dying!” and she 
barst Into tears. 

“I eannot say, my evwest sister,” I replied, 
‘but you must not meet sorrow half way, but 
be the brave little woman you always were, for 
=“ and for—bis.” 

could scarcely bring myself to utter the last 
word, but I knew, if such were the case, that 
any ill-feeling I might have harboured towards 

m must now give way; therefore, tenderly 
kisslbg her, I told her to prepare for the journey, 
whilst I went to advise my father of the reason 
of our hasty de 

The latter was in his favcurite room ; it was 
already, dark, and lighted but by the cheerfal 
fire, whilst the old gentleman, with Httle Claude 
on bid knee, was sitiiog near the same,.making 
rabbits on the wall to the intense delight of his 
little grandson. 

Ho wasin the belief that Inez had lefp her 


cared to Inquire, hoping in his heart they would 
eventually be reconciled, whilst neither she nor I 
deemed it advisable to enlighten him on the 
subject; therefore he readily assented to our 
epsedy journey, promising the while, when at the 
last Inez pressed the boy to her bosom, that he 
would take every care of him during her absence, 





CHAPTER VIL 
AT THE GATES OF DEATH, 


We had nob a moment to spare te catch the 
last train for London, therefore without waiting 
to select more than was absolutely necessary, we 
were s000 on our way, with a small portmanteau, 
which we easily placed beneath the seat of the 
firat-claes compartment we had entered. 

Wa bad but one fellow-traveller, an old gentle- 
man, who immadiately efisconced himself in a 
corner, putting his legs on the seat, and coveriog 
them with a large plaid, after which arrangement 
he composed himself to sleep, a state of uncon- 
eciousness evidently (from the snores 
from his side of the carriage) he had little troubie 
io attaining, whilst Io:z and I-remained both 
silent in our own thoughts. 

There was no moon, and the intense darkness, 
relieved but by the faint light emana from 
the lamp in our carriage, seemed w and 
strange, #3 we rushed on to the snort of the 
engine, and the occasional shriek of the whistle, 
unl numerous coloured lamps ic the distance 
assured us we were not far from our journey’s 
end, sod with a start, asa man entered with a 
lantern to collect our tickets, our fellow-traveller 
awoke, under the impression that he had just 
fallen asleep. 

It was imperative to remain fn London that 
night, so after having as:ured ourselves as to the 
earliest hour we could proceed to Oxford the 
“00 i morning, we adjourned to the nearest 

otely 

It was with difficulty that I could prevall on 
Inez to partake of any refreshment previous to 
our retiring, bat the assurance that she would 
require all her strength on the morrow appeared 
to influence her in Inducing her to partake of 
what I had ordered, 

Her room adjolned mine, and I could hear her 
all through the night restleasly the same, 
with ab short intervals an attempt to sleep, during 
which her sobs reached my ears. 

Thera was a hushed stillness surrounding Hill 
Flouse on our arrival, which appeared to confirm 
our worsd fears, and as Laura threw herself into 
my arms I could eee her pretty eyes were red 
with weeping ; wpa bes she advanced to Ines, her 
own sorrow faded before the t grief ed 
in the countenance of the oh a pel 

There were uo tears now in my sister’s; the 
suffering she was enduring was too great for 
words, too Intense to well forth, save by a burn- 
ing look of agony, approaching almost the fire of 
madaess as 1) became apperent in the dumbness 
of her despair, 





‘© Won't you speak to me?” Laura asked, ap- 
hing to where she stood, and tenderly taking 

her hands within her own, which she allowed 
to remain within her clasp, ‘‘ You know we are 


love me for his sake, and he, Dick, wants us to 
love each other.” 
The sound of his name seemed to recall her to 
where she was. . 
“Dick,” she asked, “Oh! tell me, is he 


"Yes, and wants you to go to him,” was the 


reply. 
Laura released her cold hands, so bitterly cold, 
h her own ubfastenirg her travelling 
her from the room, her arm gently 
slender walet, as the eyes of Inez 
the gratitude she felt. 
seated by the fire of the room 
hich the blinds were lowered 
the noonday sun, whilst 
he head by heavy blue cur- 
of. Dick. 
p & warning finger that they 
invalid, who had jast 
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Unaresistingly she sat where they placed her, no 
sign, nO movement, to speak of the terrible 
sorrow working within, the only eound in that 


the fearful quietude but the monotonous tlek of 
the gilt timepiece marking those minutes as a 
— until becoming more restless Di 
aw 


“Mother,” and as Mre. Ives moved towards 
him she so placed the curtains that Inez's form 
was hidden from his gezs until she had in 
some measure prepared him for the meeting ; 
whilat Inez herself, scarcely able to restrain her 
impatience, awaited with beating heart the time 
when she could press her warm lip: to hir. 

“Te she come mother?” she him ask, 
aud on Mrs, Ives answering in the affirmative, 
she could stay no longer, as with tremulous steps 
she approached to the beside, and then she 
se with fear ab the sight which presented 

‘ould those sunken eyes, thoee drawn features, 
belong to her once handsome Dick?! But asa 
feeble smile passed over them and a tender love- 
light beamed over that pallid countenance she 

on ber knees beeide him who was her world, 
her life, whilst she begged for forgiveness for 
haviog ever left him. 

"There Js nothing to forgive, pet,” he said, 
as, extending one thin transparent hand, he 
rested it on her golden head, “ What you did, 
love, you did from a pure and true motive, 
whilst I, sinner that I was, thought to deceive 
you; but my sin found me out, and I have, 
indeed, suffered for the wrong I contemplated. 
When you iefe-me, Inez, my life became # blank. 
I could not rest; [ dare not follow you to where 
I hoped you would go, for Claude, I knew, would 
never rest until he had revenged himself on his 
sister's betrayer.” 

** Hush, darling! You must not talk so much 
now. Walt until you are stronger, and then you 
can tell me all” ~~ 

It was Inez who spoke, as she bent low over 
the sufferer’s bed, allowing her fair face to rest 
against his hollow cheek, whilet her tears fell on 
his broad forehead. 


““No, Inez,” he continued. “I shall feel 
better when I have teld you all, When you left, 
darling, I determined to pursue inquiries. Bo 
many years had passed since Helena and I had 
parted map Mig! p? I dared not cherish—the 
straw to w clung like » drowning man— 
_ me fresh vigour to continue 


search, and 
ve days after you left me, with that short, |. 


cruel note to tell me we had parted for ever, I 
was again in England, having fully made up my 


mind that my heart should break before I would 


seek your presence patil I could prove that hope 
alfilied, or your love should induce you to drown 


f 





your scrup!es in that great love which you said 
you had for me.” 

‘** That could never be Dick, though the part- 
ing broke my heart.” 

“ But, Inez, my beloved!” he added, drawir ¢ 
her face nearer to his own, ‘you are, you always 
were my——” 

Bub the weakness against which he hai 
struggled overcame him bef.re he could comple:e 
ine te his cheek deadly cold 

o c grow cold against 
hers, whilst the hand she held fell lifeless by 
his side, his breathing so faint as to be scarcely 


perceptible, 

‘'He is dead! he fs dead!” she moaned, 
‘and I have killed him! Oh, Dick! Dick! my 
own, my darling, speak to me! Look up at me, 
dearest!” and she convileively clung to hia 
insvimate form. 

* Hash, Inez!" and Mra. Ives tenderly 
removed the weeping girl from her son’s bed- 
side, confiding her to Laura's care, whilst with 
the ald of the nurse whom she quickly sum- 
moned, she endeavoured to restore the un- 
conscious 


man, 

He had only fsiated, from having over- 
exerted his strength and the excitement due 
on -hie-again seeing Inez; bub, fearing a more 
serious reault on hie revival, he was induced 

no more. that day than to hise the 
latter, and then once ogain compose himeeif to 


Inez waited, her life hanging on the 

life which was trembling in the balance, ber 

his, her hands as icy cold, when, 

ving been assured that he was gently sleeping, 

ahe descended to where I was awaiting them in 
that cosy drawing-room. 

* You must be very weary slone bere?” Laura 
said, kindly, after having prevailed on the former 
to lie down on the sofa, “and you muat think me 
worse than a barbarian not to have offered you 
any refreshments,” 

assured her that I did not, and that I was 
not atall , all the same that I was starving, 
having nothing since we left London in 
the morn’ 


ing. 

However, notwithstanding my protestations, 
she rang the bell, ordering that dinner should be 
served as quickly as ble, and a tray of cake 
and wine to be t in immediately. 

Inez, after having been to partake 

was sgain comfortably ensconsed 
amid the velvet cushions, eventually falling {oto 
a quiet whilet Laura and I converged in an 
undertone, ly concerniog poor Dick, until our 
conversation drifted into another channel, the 
subject alone dealing with ourselves, Laura, for 
the time ew forgetting the brother tossing 
on his bed sickness, and the girl sobbing io 
her sleep on the couch, in our love for each 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN AVERTED SIN, 


Notwrrustanpine the order given by Laura, 
the servants at Hill House evidently did noi 
as 8s putting — to — 

hurrying t operations in getting the 

rerved before the uswal hour, so it waa 

nearly six o'clock before a neat parlour-maid 

re! “ages inform ue that it was on the 
table. 


, 


orders that she we something to temp! 

her to eat when she awakes.” 
The dinner passed cff very » each 
e of to appear 
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the end this trouble to all parties might have 
been saved ; Instead of which he gives me years 
ia which a troubled consclence never gave me 
rest, and I fought a continued battle between my 
sense of right and my mother’s love, almost 
wrecking the happiness of your sister's life, Of 
course, you know all about it!” she added, 
I averred my _ yrs not caring to make 
attained the knowledge of 
which I was really possessed, through the letter 
I had and being completely in the 
dark with respect $o recent dénowemcnts ; whilat 
Laura, who was evidently supposed to have en- 
jightened me, blashed to the roots of her hair at 
the recollection of the other theme which had 
engrossed our attention, and Mrs. [ves was about 
4, When m servant entered to request 
ehe go to Mr. Dick’s room, he having 


awoke, — . 
* You bad better see to your slater,” ahe said, 
ising “He will, Lam sure, be 
all anxiety to see ber,” 


Tae drawing-room, on our entering, was just 
as I remembered it when, on a previous visit, 
Laura and I had pledged to each other our faith; 
rere. the fre, for the days were 
still cold, a shade of comfort over it, and 
on the sofa, where we had lefc her, Inez sill! 


I stayed for a moment, thinking how beautiful 
ehe looked, the tresses of her golden hair having 
unloosed in all thelr luxuriance on 


Hl 
g 
: 


Is that you, Claude?” she asked, suddenly 
thing up. “ What a long time I musb have 
slept ; 1p fs quite dark.” 

"Yes, dear, you were over fa »” said 
Laura, who moved gently towards * And 
now you must have something to eat,” wher, 
ringing the bell, she would take no denial to 
Inez partaking of the little recherché dinner she 
had ordered. 


And the latter obeyed, a ead emile paseiog over 
her features as Laura tempted her first with one 
delicacy, then with another, 

“It would make Dick worse knowing you were 
making yourself ill,” she sald; “and, 
you will want all your stresgth to euree him 
back to health,” 

So after a while she was allowed once more 





sooner entered into a secret marriage, under the 
promise of its remaining so, than she declared 
her determination that the same should be made 
known to thelr respective friends, 

**T tried by power of the love which she had 
sae for — = Dick, “to dissuade 

1 purpose, knowing full well the 
blow {t would be to my mother, whilet I made 
& home for her and myself as soon as I was able 
in a place where we could happily live together. 

“At firet she was furious, but at last con- 
sented, provided the tle between us should not 
be concealed from her parents. I consented, and 
having my own resources unfettered wholly ai 
my own I took « small villa, in which 
I esta! my wife, it not being at too great 
a distance from the college. 

‘* Vor a time I was happy, the girl In ber pas- 
stonate love g me ‘her complete slave, 
whiist her beauty enraptured my senses ; but 
after a while I to weary of her careasas— 
@ beautifal creature without soul, atid no power 
to hold me captive but the splendour of her 
form and the faultlessness of her features,” 

He waited for a few soconds, whilst Inez bid 
him sip from the glass she held to his lips, when 
his head again rested on the pillow, and he con- 
tinued, — 

“Then came a fearful time for both, The 
small-pox was raging fn the district, and 
Helena fell a victim to the loathsome disease. 
For days the doctors gave no hope of her re- 
covery, and she even prayed for death, knowing 
in her agony of mind that with her beauty my 
love would die, But Heaven decreed other- 
wiee—my poor girl lived ; but oh ! so changed— 
no trace left of her former self. And whilst I 
did not love I pitied, sorely pitled her ; but she 
saw the change in me I endeavoured vaialy to 
hide, and she became wild in her misery, threat- 
ening to take her own life, when she had no 
longer anything to live for. 

“In her despair she left my home, returning to 
her own people, and on her refterated refusal to 
return to meor my home, I sold up the latter 
and came here, After that I met you, Inez; 
and then, and not till then, I learnt the true 
lesson of love, and, villain that I was, I inducad 
you to leave your home with me as, I then 
thought, a married man.” 

A sob she vain'y attempted to smother broke 
from Inez, but, quickly recovering herself, her 
hand closed round that of her companion. 

“Bat Heaven wae more tender in its mercy, 
Inez; for at the time I placed the ring on your 
finger before God’s altar Helena was dead.” 

* Dead, and you did not know it, Dick?” 

“No, love! Her people, thinking still to 
draw the quarterly money I bad allowed her ; 
kept her death « secret from me until last 


written to my mother some time se poor 
the part I had acted 

towards you and your innocence. Knowing 
t ving abroad, Mrs, 


preven 

hezarding from her guilty manner that her 
daughter was no longer living, she at last, by 
dint of threats, confessed that she had died 
preg ehygseayy Bagg her return to them, And 
so, Inez, my darling, you were ever my true 
wife, Can you forgiveme?” apd he raised his 


es beseechingly to hers. 
Ves her only ther was a tender loving kies 
on those fevered lips, and then the of 
soul to soul, 
CHAPTER IX, 
A NEW LIFE, 


brain fcund rellef {na long, profound sleep, and he 
awoke to life, 

I bad returned to Ludhsm, leaving Ioez bebind, 
who could not be prevailed upon to quit her 
husband’s tide until! with ber he was atls to 
travel so far, 

After a consultation, respecting the purport of 

which we took Mrs. Ives into our confidence, we 
had decided not to enlighten my father further 
than to tay that Dick and Inez were reunited, 
begging him, on account of the former's serious 
iliness, not to tell him at present the sufferings 
to which his wife had been exposed duriog their 
estrangement, 
A month had pissed since I left Hill House, 
and with the Freuch window wide open I and my 
father sat enjoying the soft aummer alr and the 
fragrant cigara——-a box of which I hai brought 
from London—whilet little Claude, on the tip- 
toe «f expectation, cagerly awaited the arrival of 
his parents, who were due about that time ; and 
although I appeared to smoke aa calmly as the 
old gentiemav, I was in an equal state of excite- 
ment with the thoughts of meeting my darling. 

Bub we badn’t to walt long, Claude rushing 
from the farther gate where he had gone to watch 
to tellus when they were coming ; and soon aftera 
carriage drove up, aod I almost fell in stepping 
outside as I hastily advanced to give them a 
welcome. 

Dick wae the first to alight, and, I am sorry 
to say, sufficlently ungaliant as to leave the 
ladies to my tender mercles, while he clasped 
hia boy to his bosom, 

He was etili pale from his recent fliness, but 
with auch a happiness beaming over his counte- 
nance as it did one good to look on. 

Paps, papa!” shouted the child, whilsi he 
twined his arms around his father’s neck, only 
releasing him to leap into those of Inez—Taez, 
grown so beautifol within those last few weeks— 
weeks in which sheseemed to have recovered all 
the vivaclty and happiness of her former youth, 
and then they all went into the house, my 
Laura leaniog lovingly on me, while I whispered 
to her of the bliss in etore for us. 

And on that evening, when we all assembled, 
my thoughts wandered back, and in my fancy 
I saw my twin sister as I saw her then, with the 
snowfisakes falling around her slender form, and 
the sad, weary look fv her beautifal eyes, uutil a 
soft hand on my shoulder aroused me from my 
reverie, and [ turned round to see her beaming 
face smiling into mize, 

“Shall we have some music, dear?" she asked, 
and on my sesenting she moved to the plano, 

g the opening bars to a duet we had 
often tung together in the far past. 

Laura’s and my wedding was fixed for a fort- 
night hence, and during the interval we did not 
see much of the ladies, who were deeply engaged 
in the intricacies of lace and orange blossoms, 
mysterious boxes of every description arriving 
from London, 

“ And you @o not fear you will regret your 
choice |” I asked, as the day drew near, and 
Laura and I were taking our customary walk in 
the soft moonlight, 

“Why do you ask, Claude?” she auswered, 
** You can never be less to me than now, dar- 
ling.” 

* Heaven bless you, my sweet love!” [ ra- 
plied. “I would sacrifice my life rather than 
give you au hour’s pain.” 

“The sun does nobalways shine lu the brightest 
climes,” she answered. “We cannot expect our 
lives to pass without a cloud; but, Claude,” 
she continued, do you not think Dick should 
know now of the trouble through which Inez 
paesed, for ha seemed puzzled when little Claute 
told him the other day that he was found in the 
snow,” 

“*T bad hoped the child had forgotten a'l about 
it, Perbaps {> would be better that there 
should be no secrets now.” 

And go on that night Inez knew from her 
husband's iipe that he been told all her sad 


story. 
“And yet you forgave me?” he arked, draw- 
ing her closer to him, 





“Through all I loved you, Dick, my hus- 
band |” 
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80 WRAPT UP WERE 


A few days later and the bells of Ludham 
Church rang outs merry peal. There was great 
excitement amongst the townsfolk, and little 
children dressed in white, holding baskets from 
which roses peeped through leaves of emerald 
green, were ranged each side of the gravel path 
leading to the sacred porch. 

The eux shone out with a brilliant July heat, 
and egain another and another peal sounded in 
the summer air when two carrieges drove up, 
each with their white horses, and the coachmen 
decked with white favours, 

Then a loud hurrah and Heaven bless them 
rang from the assembled throng when the bride, 
a vell of Honiton lace falling over her dark 
hair, stepped forth leaning on the arm of my 
father, followed by two little girls to ach as 
bridesmaids, and a little fellow dressed as a tiny 
page holding her train of rich satin. 

In the next carriage were Dick, Inez, and my- 
self, for whom another cheer was given, and 
then for a time the bells ceased, to burst out 
again with renewed vigour when we emerged 
from the sacred edifice, my darling on my arm, 
ag whom I stood on the threshold of a new 

e. 


CONCLUSION. 

Ten years have again sped their course, and 
once more I am seated with my chair drawn close 
to a huge fire, whilst the snow- flakes dance in the 
wintry air, and are blown up against the window 
pane ; but I merely turn my head with a sense 
of comfort stealing over me, as I contrast the 
scene without with that of warmth within. I 
am master now of the old house, my father 
having joined the large majority five years since, 
and the volces of merry children now resound 
within its walle. Yes, and without too, for here 
come a troop of happy youngsters over the fresh 
strewn snow; and one tiny face, surrounded by 
a halo of golden hair, looks through the soft 
veiled panes on me, with those blue eyes of hers 
reminding me of other eyes so like, which came 





THEY IN BACH OTHER THAT THEY WERE UNCONSCIOUS OF MY PRESENCE, 


to me through that very window ten long years 
since; and as I rise to let her in, baby Inez 
throws her arms around me, pressing her {cy-cold 
face to mine, whilst two young gentlemen in 
knickerbockers follow quickly on, their red hands 
laden with holly and mistletoe wherewith to de- 
corate my sanctum. 

Then the door on the otherside opens,and a lady 
enters—a sweet, pale-faced matron with dark 
velvety eyes, which gleam with redundant happi- 
ness as they fall on the scene before her. She 
bears an open letter in her hand, which she. had 
come with the intention of reading to me, but 
passes ft Instead into my hands with a loving 
smile, whilst she duly admires the scarlet berries 
and white, as the bundies ara held up for her in- 
spection, and her aid solicited in the task of 
ornamentation on the morrow. 

“ You will help us mamma darling, won’t you ?” 
and Jack, our eldest boy, throws bis arms around 
his mother’s neck. 

“Don’t you think it better to wait until Uncle 
Dick and laude come,” she asked, which 
brings # pout for a second or two to the pretty 
lips of baby Inez; but when I read aloud from 
the letter that the latter is looking forward with 
pleasure to the ald he will give the children in 
their usual Christmas decorations to whieh he 
intended contributing o number of Chinese 
lanterns, a happy smile playe over each youthfal 
countenance at the prospect before them, for 
Cousin Olaude, having attained the mature age 
of thirteen, always looks upon them as babies, 
and had even been heard on one occasion to de- 
signate them as kidz. 

And the next day came bright and clear, a 
brilliant sun shining over the white unzolled snow, 
when three little noses are pressed against the 
window, intently and patiently awaiting the 
arrival of their manly cousin, and as a carriage is 
seen to approach a chorus of joyous voices and 
tramping feet arouse me toa sense that something 
unusual had taken place. 

We look up at the soond—Laura and I—and 
then we know that Dick and Inez, not forgetting 





Claude, are within our walls, and we hasten to 
welcome them to our Christmas hearth. 

Inez, still youthful in appearance, although she 
declares we are both old ; a fact I cannot allow, 
notwithstanding my forty years and grey hair 
which, fl! natured people say, show themselves 
very co ously amid my raven locks, whilst 
my sister's golden tresses are silky and abundant 
as of yore. 

"Mother hoped you would not think it unkind,” 
I hear Dick telling my wife, “ but she does not 
feel able now to travel as ehe says she did twenty 
years ago, and could not undertake the journey,” 
so we had to make ourselves happy in the absence 
of grandmamma, who had not forgotten that the 
Santa Claus of her youth was equally in vogue 
with the youth of the present day ; anda few 
hours later, when the children went to bed, little 
stockings were duly suspended, to be as duly 
filled by that generous-mainded individual. 

Bat the happy evening at last draws to an end 
The voices of the choir, warbling a carol in the 
frosty night, holds us all wrapt in allence, recalling 
to my mind as it ever did the painful past, but 
my gloomy thoughts soon vanish, and the laet 
notes die away, when looking at the same drmolu 
clock which has ticked incessantly during those 
long ten years. 

Long ten years did I say? No, short as a 
summer's dream in the love and happiness they 
have brought me! ButI must put aside those 
memories of mingled joy and misery, for looking 
I see it is on the stroke of twelve, and I know by 
bitter experience that Ssbaountn he fs with us 
still) will be in to the moment te open the win- 
dow to Father Christmas at the appointed time, 
regardlees of the cruel wind or the snow. 

And here he is, punctual as of old, Ican hear 
the jingle of glasses, and knowing I shall be called 
upon to do ‘the customaries” succumb to my 
fate, cheerful as any of that happy assembly, 
whilet I join in their Christmas greetings——whilst 
the ring of happy laughter resounds through the 
room. 
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“] THOUGHT I WAS RIGET! 


THE LOST STAR. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXt 


‘“*My dear Ruby,” said Lady Augusta Oraven, 
as she lounged on a sofa in the handsome 
drawing-room of —, Hyde Park gardens, with a 
shawl wrapped round her shoulders, and a tiger 
skin thrown over her feet. ‘‘ I feel convinced, 
in spite of everything you say, that I should 
greatly prefer you to this charming sister of 
yours, You are twins, I believe, and very much 
alike, therefore you have the same advantages of 
person,” 

Ruby shook her head, 

“ And from what I hear, all the advantages of 
character are on your side.” 

‘Indeed, you are mistaken. If you had only 
Ist me bring Violet with me, you would have 
reson what a mistake you make.” 

"I don’t believe it, Listen to me, for 
contradiction is a thing I never could endure. 
Send Violet to Lady Chester’s in your place, and 
come and take compassion on me, It won’t bea 
bad home for you; Sir Arthur and | never 
quarrel, and I will introduce you at once to the 
best society.” 

“You are yery good,” and the life looked fair 
enough to Ruby’s eyes, “but nothing could 
induce me to let Violet work instead of me,” 

“Fiddlesticks! Is the girl made of better 
stuff than you? If it doesn’s do her all the good 
In the world I shall be very much surprised. 
Let her try it, at all events, and if she doesn’t get 
on with the Chesters we can send her somewhere 
else,” and Lady Augusta leant back with a 
satiefied air, ae if she had comfortably settled the 
matter, 

Accustomed to the servile obedience of Indiazn 
servants, she seemed to expect utter deference to 
her wishes from relations and friends, and the 
slightest opposition roused both surprise and 
anger. Ruby found herself in a position of some 
difficulty, for she was naturally unwilling to 





offend her aunt at thelr first. mesting, and yet 
determined to stand by her sister at ali hazards. 

After a minute's reflection, she asked whether 
Lady Augusta had ever come across a Captain 
Marston at Bombay. 

Lady Augusta smiled as at some amusing 
reminiscence. 

“Yes! The verlestb rake I ever knew. He 
isn’t a friend of yours, I hops {” 

“ He was engaged to Violet last year ; bub my 
father broke {0 ff.” 

“T should think he did! If he knew as much 
as I do, I should think he would have helped him 
out of the house with as hard a kick as ever he 
had in his life, Bat what made him take fancy 
to Violet }” 

‘Everyone does, she fs socharming.” Lady 
Augusta looked politely incredulous. ‘It would 
never do for her to go to Chester Chase, for he 
comes there constantly.” 

“That fs an objection, especially if she fs 
sentimental about him still I daresay he has 
forgotten her long ago.” 

"That he hasn’t. He begs and implores me to 
give him her address,” 

* Don't it him, my dear.” 

** Not for the world ; but any day he may find 
her out, and that fs one reason why I long to 
place her in a home where she would be taken 
care of,” 

“Tam not. particularly anxious to play the 
part of policeman, detective, or keeper to my 
niece, and Iam perfectly satisfied that you are 
exactly the giri to suit me ; but, still, if you like to 
send her here to be looked at one day next week, I 
will see if I can put up with her instead.” 

“Thank you very much!” and Ruby rose to 
depart, feeling ae if her point was already gained ; 
for was there any person in the world who could 
look upon Violet’e sweet face and ask for anything 
more, 

“Don’t run away yet. Your train does not 
start till five o’clock, and the carriage shall take 
you to Paddington.” 

“But I must go round by Chatterton-street, 








YOU OWE ME EXACTLY TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS!” SAID CAPTAIN MARSTON, 


and I could not take your carriage into euch s 
neighbourhood as that.” 

“ My carriage will go wherever I like to send ft 
Ring the bell, there’s a gecd child, and I'll order 
itin half-an-hour, I wish you would wait for a 
cup of tea,” ‘ 

*« What would Violet think of me if I came to 
London without seeing her?” and she smiled se 
ahe thought how she hed probably taken ber place 
at the window soon after luncheon to see if she 
were coming. .If there was one thing she was 
sure of on earth, it was Violet's affection. 

As the imposing carriage and pair drove up to 
the door of 23, Chatterton-street, and an august 
footman deigned to rattle the shabby knocker, 
heads were put out of windows in every direction 
and the fortunate mistress of the house wont up 
sky high in the estimation of her nelghbours. 

As soon as the door was opened, Ruby ran up- 
stairs to meet Mrs. Capel on the staircase, who 
stared at her in evident amez3ment. 

“ Mercy on us, Miss Ruby, what has happened!” 

“ Nothing, only I want to see my sister, and 
haven’t a moment to spare,” and breathless with 
her run, she took the kind!y old woman’s hand, 
and shook ib heartily. 

“ Your sister, mies }"” with round eyes, full of 
astonishment. ‘* Why, bless my soul ! what's the 
meaning of it }” 

“Come in to the sitting-room, and let me 
explain.” 

Ruby followed her into the room where she 
had epent sucli a happy Caristmas Day with her 
sister, and its unexpected emptiness sent a chil} 
to her heart. “Where is she?” the asked 
eagerly. 

“ Gone to see you; at least, as I’m a living 
woman I thougbt she said so,” 

‘There must b3 some mistake, for I rent her 
a telegram yesterday afternoon, to tell her not to 
come.” 

“She had It suré enough ; for I was out, and 
Mary Ann told me how she had broughtitin on 
the tea-tray ; but whagever can she be doing so 
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long and so late as this?” kuittling her brows 
together, 

“Tt la mot very late, after all. Tell her to 
write to ma directly she comes in, to console me 
for my disappoiatment, and give her my love and 
these violeta. They don't look lively, but I 
think they will revive in water.” 

“ I will put them Inatonce, Dear, dear! how 
mad she will be at missing you.” 

“Not half so mad as I feel sb losing her, 
because, after all, she can't have expected me. I 
ean’t understand it, but I mustn't walt, I 
aupp28e,” still at the top of the stairs, 
‘‘ahe never does stay out late when she fs by 
MrOb, dear] | he fa qui ocithiiliee 

** Ob, no, mist ; quite as pai 
as you could be yourself fn a gereral way, ‘That's 

at door; may I be so 
bold as to ask if it is Augusta’s 1” 


“ Yes, my aunt sent me In it fo the station, 
Will ou tell my sister that she is to go see her 
one next week} Don’t forget, ‘ben with 
& nod, Ruby ran downstairs, into 


the carriage, said *' Paddington” to the footmian, 
and drove off, 

Rather sneasy on Violet's account, she 
looking ous of the window ta the Mupaak ae 


sight of her. Amongst the -by there were 
well-dreesed ladies, with thuek vetioata ouly 


jast above the reach of the we i a glans 
vegone sempstresses, strugg th 

which were almost as big as themselves; biue- 
bloused butzher-boys, with their, ‘y 
over their shoulders; nursery-maids, 4 

preg ponte i locke 
the toes of the un policemen 
a job; pickpockets fotent upon thelr ‘natural 
meaus of subsistence; but amongst the at 
old and young, rich and poor, there was m0 
ao the streets might have been empty to the 
eyes that watched In vain. 

A hanusom cab followed close. upon Lady 
Augusta’s brougham, but whether accidentally or 
intentionally Ruby did not care to wonder. 
When she reached the station, the cab drew up at 
the same time, and a man with his arm ina sling, 
got out. 

With a sudden feeling of shyness, she walked 
quickly through the booking-office, on to. the 
platform. Steps followed her closely, but she 
would not look round, and hurried on as if her 
only object were to look at an advertisement at 
the end. 

“Are you going to Invest in some of that 
stuff!” said a voice which made her heart beat 
moet unconsciously fast. “I belleve it fa very 


8 on 


‘' What?” her eyes opened with’ astoniehment, 
for she was perfectly unconscious of the fact that 
ehe bai taken up ker position. in front of a 
pecallarly attractive poster, 

** Haven’t you dragged me the whole /ength of 
the platform to see it?” letting his eyes rest 
upon her blushing face, in a manner that 
bewildered her greatly. 

‘* No, [have dragged you nowhere ! 
golng down to the Chase?” 

“Not just yet, the doctors won't let me, 
How are you getting on without me?” 

** Jast the same a3 when you were there,” 

“']T thought you were one of the few women who 
tell the truth,’ 

** What would you have me say? Did you 
ever help me to teach, to walk, to sing or play. 
That is all I have to do, and I need no 
assistance,” 

“ At leas I put as much variety as I could into 
the monotony of your existence,” and his eyes 
twinkled mischievously under thelr hall-closed 
lids, ‘I, enraged, excited, soothed, and 
frightened,’’ 

** Frightened 1" she echoed, with an attempt 
at disdain, 

“Yes, I have seen you shake and shiver whilst 
your proud little head went up, and you would 
rather have died than lower it. Ruby, there is 
no use denying it,” and he stooped to watch her 
face, ‘but wkatever it is you feel for me—tite 
name Is not indifference,” 

** Then perhaps it is dislike |*’ and she tried to 
looke if it were, 


Ae you 


nM 


fo 


* And perhaps it is not.” 

There was a pause, which soon became to her 
80 7 ated oppressive that she was obliged to 
break it, 


“Ts your arm any better?” 

“No, Paget thinks rather badly of it—talks 
a lob of nonsense about the necessity of keeplog ft 
still, and wants me to lead the life of a bed- 
ridden old man, which I can’t epecially as you 
wouldn't coms and see me, If I were really bad, 
would you conquer your scruples and come ft" 

" Not unless you were at the last gasp,” and 
she looked away from him across the bewildering 
maze of iron lines, 

In fancy she saw htm paler, more fragile, a 
thousand times than he was now, his head 
sup by several pillows, and the dews of 
death gatheriog on his brow. Would she ever 
see him like that ? 

"You thought I was dying once,” he said, 
softly, and every pulse seemed to beat with shame 
and tadignation. 


“ Lord ow what brought you here this 


a 

“A bansom—and you, I went to Hyde Park- 
gardens Phang your aunt, like the good-natured 
{ at ahe is, told me where to find you. ” 
|.“ Do you know her }” in surprise, ; 
mii Son iw nom yen oe us eS 
With ber, ag she me she you 
: phot her most constant visitors. After 
Fall, ib may be more convenient for our friendship 


than a lengtheved stay at the Chass, You mayn’t 
waub me ed unmercifally.” - ‘ ; 
- * There's the bell,” and she forward. 


rd is aj friend of 


) “No harry, the 8 ge 
@ eces melon the platform 


ne; andso long as 


of > dpe walt, In heref™ as she 


before a second-class carriage, “* Ibis empty, that 
is one good thing, but you must have a foot- 
warmer.” 

He called for, one saw that [t was put In, shut 
the door, leant his arm on the window, aud threw 
asmall packet into her lap. 

** Don’t open it till you get to the Chase!” 

* But what is it?” 

‘*Oaly yourself as you reem to me. Give me 
your hand. Oh, Raby, my darling! that soft 
whites hand,” he murmured, sott> voce as he clasped 
it close, “I sometimes think it must be my 
own,” he added, with a smile, as she caught ib 
hastily, away “‘ Remember your promise.”’ 

* Release me,” she begged very earnestly, ‘'it 
welghs so terribly on my mind.” 

"Not lfI know ft. Even if you would rather 
ask the old gentleman himself to help you, you 
mustsendforme!” 

He raised his hat ae the train moved off, and 
waved his hand with a mischievous smile. 

She leant forward eagerly. 

*' Mind you take care of your arm.” 

She could not tell whether he had heard or no ; 
but a sudden fear. darted through her heart, 
when she noticed how very pale he was—when 
the smile, which she had brought there, died 
away from eyes and lips, 

With no one to look afterhim, was he likely 
to take care? And if he did not take care, and 
the surgeon's warnings were well-grounded, what 
would be the probable consequence } > 

She shuddered at her own question, and was 
afraid to think of the answer, 

The pony-carriage came to meet her. 

The groom drove fast, but as they at the 
lamp at the bottom of the statlon- Rub: 
caught sight of a man lurking ia the hedge, 

Some instinct made her look over her shoulder, 
and she saw him, standing in the road, staring, 
as ib seemed, are 4 bud as soon as he caught 
her eye, he slank back into the shadows, 

He bad dark moustaches and w that 
was all she could see; but something b the 

face and 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Tea was ht {n as soon as Roby went 
petaire after her return to the Chase, so she 
took off her bonnet in a hurry, without waiting to 
wash her hands. 

The children were not at home, so she was all 
by herself, and after she had poured out a cup of 
tea, she proceeded to unfasten the geal of Lord 
Alverley’s small packet. 

** What can {bp bet” she wondered, with » 
smile of amusement on her pretty lips, "An 
emblem of tmyself—a rose, with a double 
allowance of thorns |” 

a paper ork off and —~— oe care, 

preseed spring, t open, aud 
there, on a dark blue velvet Huing, Jay a love: 
diamonéa star ! ip . 

The colour rushed in to her cheeks—ono deep. 
drawn bresth of admiration—az-ehe gazad 
nore ab the gli & which 
twio with a hundred rays of dight, and then 
0 eae ae eee ee from her 

u , 


“It musb go. back et once! How could he 
think that I acoeptit!” .. 
“The toast Isy untasted on ber . as che 
“Teant back in her chair, one bitter thonght rising 
fa quick succession after the other. 

» she had succeeded very il] in keepirg 
him at"s distance, or he never would have 

is to ss he. 

ig manner to-day was strange, @s he calc 
good-bye; and the words he Mured, In 
whisper, {mpliled something more than friend. 
ship was running fo hie reckless brain. And, 
worse than all, she had forgotten to tel! hia 
that che ¢ntirely disapproved of clandestice 
correspondence, 

Of couree her silence had encouraged him, and 
he would to think that he could amuse 
himself with as he liked. 

How differently he would have acted if she 
had been still joint heiress with her sister to S:. 
Helier’s Mount! He would no more have dared 
to offer her a present than he would have 
ventured to ask the Queen herself to dance with 
him at a State ball ! 

Ab ! ff she could only be as she was but one 
long year ago, mistress of such an assured 
position that no ohe could approach her without 
respect, even if that respect were merged, as it 
often had been, in fervent admiration | 

Then she would let Lord Alverley know that if 
he chose to fancy that he loved her—how her 
cheeks burnt at the thought !—he must clain 
her before the world. l 

No pretence of friendsh{p would be needed 

but tongues could speak what the heart was 
cealie to utter! And whatever the end might 
be, nothing clandestine chould send a shadow 
over its parity. 

With a frown she looked at the glittering star ; 
but, womanlike, she got up presently from her 
chair to see what it would look like in her 
" bonnie brown hair.’ 

Nothing was ever so becoming as the sheen of 
diamonds, and she could not P smiling at her 
own reflection—it looked so wondrous falr | 

As she stood thera, with the smile on her lips 
and the stsr in her hafr, the door opened, and 
Anna came {fn with a tray. 

“Please miss, Mrs, Nicholson thought you 
would like a poached egg.” 

Ruby started, and with crimson cheeks, 
anatched the jewels out of her curls, 

“Thank her very much; bub I am not 


“ There it is; so you catl eab it if you like,” 


and the maid withdrew after egg oa 
the table, and casting a at the 
jewel-case lying on the cloth. 


Tired as she was, Ruby lost no time in packing 
up the baleful star, as if in a hurry to be rid of 
t. 


To-morrow she must send it cif In a registered 
and it seemed 4 tremendous time to walt. 
destroyed her 
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to th’nk of Ber less highly than he ought to 


y) k. 
os look in her face would surely tel] bim that 
Ruby St, Hellers, poverty stricken, ho 
friendless as she might be, was not a girl to be 
trified with by any man alive, 

If Lord Al would be her friend that was 
all very well; but if he wished to go one step 
farther, then there raust be an end of everything 
“gander the rose,” 

Lost in thought, she sat before the fire, idly 
watching the jets of flame, There the children 
found her when they rushed in, flashed and 
excited, to tell her what a happy day they had 
had, and how they wanted to show her the lovely 
golden pheasants in a cage, as big as a house. 

* Aad oe hn 8 a ly ene new 
we ever get here; so I put a bit in my eb for 
you,” in Beatrice climbed on her knee, “ But 
May would aneeze when we were down in the 
drawing room, and, of course, she had loat her 
pocket-handkerchlef, so I had to give her mine.” 

* And as she pulled ft out,’ broke in May, 
bursatfog with laughter, ‘‘the cake jumped out 
too, and mamma was ao shocked, and pu’ the 
skirt of her dress over it, to hide it,” 

“That wouldn’t have mattered,” sald Bee, 
pee. tgoott = walta dreadful _—_ till 
mamma * 60 & nasty og gob 
hold of it firat, and I couldn’t stop The 
greedy thing ate up every bit of it, even the 
crumbs,” 

nea pee aaes tastouserr ins bat 

eruaps tae poor Was HUDgTY 5 you see, 
i have bad my tea.” Ruby smiled as shestroked 
her '. 

‘*Yea; but our cakes never have half enough 

_ plume fn them 3; I believe Auna pulls them out 
on the way. Don't you hate Anna, Miss 
Sailiers?” 

“My dear child, I “_ IT don’t hate anyone; 

and certainly not a girl whom I know so litile 


"She hates you,” aud Beatrice gave a knowing 
nod ; “ she looks at you as if she could eat you.” 
"So did you at the cake, but you didn’t hate 
be 


“No, I wish I could see ft again.” 

“Aud did your elster come?” asked May, 
opening her sleepy eyes with eudden interest. 

“No, dear ; I had to go to town to-day.”’ 

*T am so glad,” with a big yawn ; “ because 
then we shall see ner too, If she is like you, we 
will keep her here a prisoner.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, clapping her haffls ; 
“then there will be two Miss Selliers instead of 
- ; rp sdy have you, and Mey shall have the 
other!’ 

“ That you shan’t!” and with all her might 
May tried so push her slater off Ru ’s lap. 
“You've belonged to me from the firat, haven't 
you?” with an appealing into her face. 

"To both of you, It “and Ruby drew 
the two little girle close to her ; “and so long as 
fam with you I hope you will be as fond of me 
as you are now. Go to bed, little sleepy-heads, 
and get vp quite fresh In the mew ol 
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identify it! There might be a score just like it 
in the house, At that moment a thought struck 
her—footmen are much addicted to smoking 
when the eye of the butler is nob on them, and 
perhaps one of the ‘men bad brought up a 
scuttle of coals to oblige the housemaid. That 
seemec the most probable solution of the mys- 
tery, And relieved from an indefinite fear, Raby 
took up her book, and soon lost heraelf in its 
conten ta, 

There was on unusual commotion in the house, 
doors banged, hurried footsteps moved to and 
fro, whispered conversations were beld in the 
corridors ; she became aware of it, after a time, 
and laid down her novel to listen. But as soon 


as she had begun to listen all was quiet, and she 


went to bed at lasi, perfectly unconscious of the 
event which was kee Lady Chester wide- 
awake on her lace-befrilled pillows. 

Tb was not till late the next morning, when she 
was returning wiih the children from a walk to 
the post office—-where she had sent off the re- 
jected jewels in a registered packet to Lord 
Alverley-—that she heard from Mrs. Nicholson 
the — ‘wd the Noe Sarma . 

ter gone off in » hurry on the 
Thursday mornipg, and after taking out a ring 
she ys gem | w to wear, left the key in the 
lock of her.dressing-caze. She never thought of 
{t agalo till her maid was brushing her hair, pre- 
paratory to retiring for the night, when her eye 
chanced to fall‘upon {t, Horrlfied at her own 
carelessness, she looked through the contents to 
assure herself that nothing was missing, and 
found that a splendid diamond star, which she 
wore on grand occasdons In the front of her 
Brussels lace head-dress, was nowhere to be seen. 
She hunted for it breathlessly, knowing that the 
Earl would be more inclined to scold than to 
sympathise, and would certainly tell her that 
diamond ornaments ought to be kept with the 
rest of the family-jewels in the strong-room 
downstalrs, 
Mi nay she first married she vr Ea, ab 
temporary possessor of all t price- 
a ra that she never forgot to have 
them locked up In their proper place; but after 
a while, the habit of wearing them made her less 
coreful of them, and it worrled her intensely to 
have to send for the keys of the atrong-room 
every time that she wished to take out or replace 
any of her jewels. 

She was, consequently, tempted to keep a few 
of them under her own eye in her bedroom ; 
and the box which contained them was usually 
socked up in a corner of the wardrobes, and the 
keys bidden In a safe place, 

“It was all because I was fo such a hurry, and 
the Earl cailed cut to me that the horses had 
stood quite long enough in the cold! ” 

And poor Lady Chester looked up in her 
maid's face with tears in her eyes. 

0 Ie eh scdpaect ae eget Mong A * 

ub, perhaps, my lady, you've e & mole- 
take,” sald Parsons, encouragingly. ‘‘ You see 
io was only the other night that you wore your 
best set of diamonds in your hair, and I think 
the star may have been pub back with them,” 

The Countess shook her head. 

“ Send Nicholson to me,” she said, hoarsely. 

Mere, Nicholson came fu in a flurry. 

"Good gracious me, my Indy! What's this 
awful newe I hear? How ever did the diamonds 
come to be left about ? and who's took them, I 
should like to know!” 

* Now don’t!” and Lady Chester lifted her 
hand imploringly. ‘No one ha: taken them 
—only we can’t find them.” 
anced ret tt har rt 

-case, and how 1] ey 
fn the lock, 

“Which is, for all the world—asking your 
ney my Jady—as if you had begged some- 

ly to relieve you at ts ire: the 
housekeeper, sententiously. ‘' Now, next 
question to be asked is, who knew that those 
diamonds were here!” 

" Not asoul besides Parsons and myself.” 

** Are-you quite sure that none of the maids—- 
idle girls as most of them are—have been in 
with a letter, or a message, or a something, just 
as they were being put away!” 





**T don’t think so.” 

**Things can’t walk of themselves. What 
time were the windows shut!” 

'« Just before our dinner,” said Parsons, rea ily. 
‘*T came up to put the satin skirt back in the 
wardrobe, and thought that the room had been 
aired long enough.” 

ay you started, my lady, at half-past 
ten?” 

Yes, Iwish to Heaven I had never gone!” 

‘*Two clear hours, and a haif besides, for 
anyone to do what they liked in. I suppose 
oue of the grooms had better be sent «ff to the 
polics #” 

“Oh, no; not for the world!” exclaimed the 
Countess, excitedly. ‘‘ It must be in the room ; 
we shall see it when the daylight comes.” 

“And meanwhile the thief may have started 
for New York |" 

‘* Whatever happens, I can’t tell ihe Earl to- 
night. I wonder what Miss St. Heliers would 
advise?” leaning her head on her band in an 
attitude of despondency. 

"She bas been out of the house all day, to 
she knows nothing about it,” said Mrs. Nichol- 
son, quickly. “ Don’t you think, my lady, I 
had better go downstairs and ask his lordship 
for the key of the strong-room, so that we might 
see, at once, if it had been put away with the 
rest!” 

“Not to-night,” she pleaded, wearily. ‘ He 
knows that I haven't worn any of my jewels 
to-day, and he would ack ali sorts of questions. 
It is one »'clock already, and I feel as if I should 
aie without my night’s rest.” 

Very unwillingly Mrs, Nicholson gave in, and 
went back to her own bedroom in earnest con- 
sultation with Parsons, 

When the next morning came nothing was to 
be seen of the star; and the Earl, who was in a 


-great atate of mind, had just ridden cff to com- 


municate the circumstances to the police, and 
ask if any suspicious charactere had been seen 
In the neighbourhood. 

When Ruby came home from her walk, she 
was naturally much disturbed atthe thought of 
such a robbery having been committed fn the 
house, and, unsuspicious of any evil consequences 
to herself, gave her fuli sympathy to the 
Countess. 


CHAPTER XXIli. 


A canag bowl of violets cast a detlcious per- 
fame through the luxurious room where Lord 
Alverley was acting the part of an Interesting 
invalid, He was lyiog on a sofa, padded and 
stuffed with more than usual consideration 
for the extreme of comfort, Over him were 
thrown a rug of Russlan sables, and a wrap 
that had hung in crimson and golden splen- 
dour under the archway of an Eastern bazaar ; 
whilsh between himself and Captain Marston 
stood a low table, furnished with cards and dice. 
The walls were covered with pictures of lovely 
women, all in that most delicious stage of 
existence, when every charm Is ripened to ita 
fullest development of beauty, and the innocence 
of childhood Ie lost in the consciousness of exultant 
womanhood, Over the velvet-covered mantel- 
piece h the sword which he bad worn as 
Daptain of the ——-shire Yeomsnry, besides 
some others, which were of historic value, a pair 
of eilver-mounted revolvers, every variety of 
hunting-knife, several guns of different manu- 
factures, a lock of yellow bair tied with a silver 
ribbon, pipes of every description, and a faded 
ball-card—relic of some unforgotten festivity. 
Photographs of the fashionable beauties aud the 
most popular actresses stood in a row slong the 
shelf, 

A lawp, suspended from the ceiling, cast a 
mellow aap the room, and on the very 
different of. the players. Lord Aliverley 
had thrown bimself with an sir «f ennui, 
and was absently watching the cloud of smoke 
which rose from the tip of his cigarette, whilet 
Captain Marston waa making arithmetical calcu- 
lations on a scrap «cf paper. 

He looked up, and stroked his black moustaches 
with the ond of his gold pencil-case. 
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“T thought I was right. You owe mé exactly 
twenty-five pounds, which rather more than 
cancels my losses to last night. Leb us play 
no more a present, I want to talk.” 

Aad, without waiting for an answer, he pushed 
away the table. 

“ All right,” said Alverley, aly, " Jasb 
pe me the figure, so that Phillips can put ft 

wn,” 

“Scarcely worth the trouble, for when the 
other’s taken off there’s nothing lef. Four- 
pound.ten, if you really wish to w. May I 
try one of these pipes ; I am tired of bel 

“ Batter take the old cherry-wood—drawa the 
best, Tae tobacco’s in that Bohemian mon- 
strosity to your right,” 

Captain Maraton unhooked the pipe, filled {t, 
felt in his pocket for his box of lights, and could 
not find it, recollected that he had missei it 
before, and made use of a cedar-wood match 
instead, Finding that the pipe deserved Ite 
owner's commendations, he drew a comfortable 
lounging chair nearer to Alverley, and sinklog 
down on it, stretched ont his feet to the fice, 
For a minute or two he pufted away meditatively, 
thinking of the fonocent girl whom he had so 
craelly deceived that very afternoon. The fas- 
ceinatior of her beauty was about him still; her 
face had intevened between his eyes and the 
cards he held in his hand—her voice seemed to 
linger in his ears, even when Alverley was 
humming the chorus of some music-hall ditty. 

“ Have you done anything with that cottage 
of yours down at Twickenham?” he asked, 
=e pause, as he shook the ashes out of his 


pipe. 

“Done anything? What do you mean? If 
you want to know if I've been there lately I 
can tell you no,” with a shiver. “ Nothing would 
induce me.” 

“TI thought perhaps you had parted with 
it. It is as enug a little place as I ever saw. 
I should like to run down there for a fort- 
night.” 

“TI daresay you will find a slug on the 
drawing-room table, and e frog in the coal- 
scuttle, I believe such things are always hap- 
pening.” 

"We'll put them in the fire and add to the 
blsze.”’ 

“Wet I took it for granted you were going 
there alone.” 1 

“Why? You never did yourself.” 

* True! but love amongst the roses seems 
more natural than spooning amongst the slugs,” 

‘*So long as the spooning answers, I don’t 
think the natural history matters much ; but 
this is an exceptional case, and has the charms of 
a firet experiment.” 

“ Why exceptional }” 

“If you had seen her,” with « slight smile, 
“you would know, Bubtanyhow you can imagine 
that she is something out of the way, when 
you hear that she has tempted me to the cold 
bath of matrimony.” 

The cigarette fell from Lord Alverley’s hand. 

‘You don’t say so!” he exclaimed, in un- 
bounded astonishment, “ Why have you never 
shown her to me?” 

“TI wouldn't have let you seen her for the 
world,” and Marston gave a short laugh. "She 
is eo like your last inamoraia, that you would 
have made love to her on the spot,” 

“Who do you call ‘my last?’” leaning for- 
ward, and looking at bim curiously, 

“Raby St. Hellers,” with a sharp glance at 
the pale, refined face, 

“Taen you never were more mistaken in your 
life!” and Lord Alverley leant back with an 
expression of sleepy indifference, “A good 
listie girl with a fair share of beanty, but a thou- 
sand times too prudish and straftlaced to sult 
my fancy. Imogen Deyncourt Is more to my 
taste,” 

“What a consummate humbug you are, old 
fellow!” and Captain Marston, vastly amused, 
jumped up from his chair, and leant his back 
against the mantelpiece, ‘* You really seem to 
think that I am as blind asa bat!” 

'* Not at all; only you seem to have a double 
sort of sight, which makes you see what is not 
to be seen.” 


* What is not meant to be seen, I grant you. 
I was not meant to see that feminine 
handkerchief which 


ward perturbation of Alver! 
no of Ruby’s hand , beyond a vague 
that she had wiped his forehead 
with something that was scented with eau de 
Cologne, 

‘*That handkerchief?” he said, sleepily; “I 
think somebody must have dropped it in the 
room. I know ft came in very conveniently for 
wiping the blood off my sleeve. Did it belong 
to Miss St. Heliers ?” 

7 “Tt did ; and she did not deny iv.” 
: oe should she !—unless it had a hole in 
t ” 
ost young would have obj 

“M ladies Id b jected to its 
belog found in such a position.” 

** Poor thing ! when she had ie wee 

the room half-a-dozsw times in 1 
She never told me it was hers, or I might have 
apologised for using [t. Is that all you can fish 
up against her?” 

Captaln Marston stroked his moustaches 
thoughtfully. He knew as a matter of fact that 
Alverley was devoted to Raby, but all his proofs 
eeexasd to vanish before his calm impassibility. 

* Anyone could see on Caristmas Eve that 
chess was a mere pretence for a 


“ My dear fellow, when I filrt Ido so openly, 
and let all the world laugh If they feel disposed 
to. The game, as a scientific display, was cer- 
talnly a pretence, for my arm hurt me ro cun- 
foundedly that I could scarcely recollect the 
moves,” 

“Then why attempt to play?” 

** Because I had been bored to death by Lady 
Fanny. I teil you honestly that I should have 
enjoyed s flirtation with Migs St, Heliers if she 
had not seemed so shocked at my first attempt! 
Bat you had better the joke, for the mere 
suggestion of such an would be enough to 
make her pack up her trunks and be off like a 
shot. I belfeve that brother of mine gave her a 
hint that I was an awfal scamp,” 


“ Harold Is a bit of a-prig. Pity he didn’t go 


inte the church |!” 

** Don’t with you. His place fs the 
saddle—not the pulpit. But how about Mrs, 
Marston. What's her name?” 

“Not to be known till after the ceremony Is 
over.”” 

“Ah! sranaway match! Take care she’s not 
under age,” 

Trust me not to take a leap in the dark |” 

*T could trust you, but how about the girl?” 

“She kaows what she’s about. Besides, it is 
an old affair renewed.” 

‘The mystery deepens. What church? and 
who is the best man?” 

“ We have fixed on a registry-office as the more 
convenient.” 

“Whew! Then the lady is what is called 
‘advanced.’ Come, Marston, out with it! 
What harm can you do by telling me? I think 
I ought to make {t a condition of lending you 
the house,” 


**No, no! that has nothing to do with it.” 

“Bat I ought to know what she is like, I 
couldn’t stand a woman with red hair lolliog on 
my sofas and chairs.” 

** She hasn't red hair.” 

“Ie she pretty? Is she as good to look at 
as that woman over there?” nodding with his 
head towards the picture of a lovely girl p!aying 
with a bunch of poppies in her lap. 

“Better. Because that girl is thinking of her- 
eelf all the while her eyes are fixed on you; 
whilst Vi—” 

"Ie her name Violet }” broke in Lord Alverley, 
quickly, as his thoughte reverted immediately to 
Miss Sv. Hellers’ “ selfish’ sister. . 

“Violante, I think; but I can’s be quite 
sure.” 

** Not sure ?” locreduloualy, 


"No, because I always call her Vi. Is your 


arm hurtiog you 1” adroftly changing the sabj-ch, 
“You look as if you ought to bs in bed.” 








Dec. 3, 1898, 
“So Paget says; but If I attended to hi 
should be bored to death.” “ 
2 ae take care of yourself ; you look as if jt 
‘Bored or dead?” 
* Both.” 


«Ab ! I never was such 8 robust: looking fellow 
as Harold,” looking critically at the slender hand 
which held his cigarette. 

Marston made no reply, but moved slowly to 
the door. 

Alveriey called after bin— 

“I suppose I had better drop a line to Mrs, 
Parkinson to furbish upthe cottage at once, 
Fires ought to be lighted fn the rooms and kept 
up all night, for I shouldn’t like your bride to 
snub yon tna embrace ge et 

** Tnanks ; you are very . t there's no 
burry. Send for me, you know, if you want 
me, 

*‘Then you sare not golog to satay with those 
people after all?” 

**No; it was a case of ‘friendship versus 
ans a" can guess which went to the wall, 

‘ata ” 


OHAPTER XXIV, 


Wautst Lord Alverley was risking his hea!ib, 
in foolish rebellion against the doctor's orders, 
and thinking of Raby with a persistency that 
surprised himself; whilst Captain Marston, only 
listening to the wild dictates of passion, was layiog 
& trap pid. ks bright innocence-—a trap which 
was to be as easily as a spider's wed if the 
charm went off the gathered flower, or if love 
lasted as long as life, was to bind her by a chain 
to his aide; whilst Violet herself, unconscious of 
the abyss towards which her unwary footeteps 
were tending, was lost ina dream of delight ; 
the household at the Chase was io a state of sus- 

and suppressed excitement, 

o Senal the servants had been called up to the 
Earl’s study and subjected to an unofiicial ex- 
amization, which frightened those whose guilty 
consciences warned them of sundry half-forgotten 

loes; but had elicited nothing which 
threw any light on the subject In question, The 
loss of the diamond star remained a mystery ; 
and Parsons, who-felt that fb reflected some dis- 
honour on herself as the Countess’s maid, went 
about the house with an air of subdued woe, 
much'as if she had lost a near’relation of whom 
shewewas not particularly fond, but for whom she 
was in duty bound to mourn. 

Lady Chester had gone {nto hysterics half-s 
dozen times already, and was prepared to do it 
again at the slightest provocation. 

Lady Ciementina took to locking her bedroom 
door at night, and hada more secure fastening 
put upon her shutters, She also ted that 
two or three men from the county police-station 
should be detailed to guard the premises at 
night ; and having given her advice, and dove 
her best to defend herself, she resumed her 
usual alr of equanimity. 

The Earl consulted with his brother magls- 
trates, and had the county scoured for suspicious 
characters, in consequence of which an itinerant 
tinker, and a glipsy on his way to a north-country 
fair, were seizsd by the police and dregged before 
the bench; but as nothing could be proved 
against either of them, they were dismissed with 
a severe rebuke. 

Harold was sent for, The mysterious stranger, 
who appeared on the ice, and followed them 
so persistently to the house, was fnquired after ; 
but no one seemed to remember anything about 
him, and the police could throw no light on his 
movements, yi 

A number of strangers had come over for the 
skating ;.and it was probable that he had gone 
away the same evening, and not returned, as the 
frost broke up the next day, 

“The strange thing is that the fellow seemed 
to know Miss St. Heliers,” said Harold, thought 
fully, ‘‘ At least, he told Graves how to take 
off her skates, when he was at a loss.” 

“ How very extraordiaary |!” and the Countess 
opened her eyes, “Have you mentioned it to 





her } 
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“No; it was the day of her accident, and I 
pever aaw her afterwards.” 

“Mind you ask her this cw ae 

aby was mouch surprised aee " 
an ‘ee ame fato the drawing-room Ba 

ner ; puzzled beyond measure a 
net of oemmant-ale seemed to have some 
mysterious connection with herself. 

*T cannot Imagine who It was,” she said, after 
s tI know so few people about here, and 
all whom I am acquainted with are still better 
known to yourselves.” 

* Bat he need not belong to this ne'ghbour- 
hood ; Tam sure, om the contrary, that he 
didn’t,” 

“He could scarcely have come all the way 

Devonshire.” 


from 

“Why not? Men are moveable. Do you 

know of anyoue there who would answer to his 
tion t 

“To is rather vague, fian't it} she sald, with a 
emile. “ Black moustaches and whiskers—that fs 
all you have told me.” 

“ Yes ; but these whiskers were unusually long, 
and the fellow had a peculiar voice and accent.” 

“Tremember now, beflng struck by a voice 
behind me, just when we were on our way to the 
house ; and, let me > Cues to con- 
sider, “ib must have been Th y, as I was 
driving from the station. Some one was hiding 
in the hedge, bub after we passed he came out 
into the road-——” 

“ Bat if he was behind you, how could you 
see him!” inquired Lady Ciementina, who 
thought herself very sharp. 

" Becauee I ha: to look over my shoulder. 
He had and something in his 
figure or attitude made me think I had seen him 
before, Who could it have been?” 


“Tbe plot thickens. Some friend of yours, 
Mias St. ers, who has followed you here from 
Devonshire, and himeelf as a farmer, 
considerably out aS 4 

“Now, don’ h, Harold,” said the 
Countess, fretfally. ‘The matter isa + deal 
too serlous to be turned Into a joke. man 


may be a disreputable character, in the habit of 
hanging about the ice whenever a hard frost is 
likely to bring a number of people together. I 
often think our own friends are careless in 
the way they throw down their fur on the 
bank; and Lady Fanny, the other day, actually 
forgot that her purse was {n the “if 

“Did she lowe it?” said ld, quickly ; 
“then we might bave a chance of running down 
the pickpocket, and catching our own man at 
the same time,” 

“No, she found it there, when she came 
back,” and Lady Chester sighed, as she thought 
of her own loss. 

“* Have inquiries been made at the station!” 
asked Harold, after a pause. ‘They might have 
rw A a a of this long-whickered Indi- 

ca) ” 

* Catlin was told to make the proper inquiries,” 
said the Earl, looking up from the St, James's 
Gazette ; “ but I shall go there myself to-morrow, 


and question Oclee closely as to the exact number | 


of tickets issued on that day.” 

‘I suppose if any of our friends missed any- 
thing they would have been sure to led us know. 
Tt seems so that, os the star ~was taken, 
nothiog else sh go at the same time.” 

“TI don’t see that, Clem, for the fellow may 
on eam going all's the at 
always co and ing with 
re dusters and brooms. I od if ever I 
chance to run up to my room to fe anything, 
one of them fs sure to scramble up from her 
knees on the hearthrug, and ask in a frightened 
whisper, ‘if she’s in the way ?’” 

“It was very unfortunate our all being out of 
the house,” lamented the Countess. “I sald 
that Ripley was too far for a drive in the 
winter, and I never wanted to go.” 

“Much good you would have done towards 
your bedroom! Why, mamma, if 
lars had been in it, you would have 

g about it as you sat in your 


” 


Perhaps nob; but I feel as if it would nob 





have happened if I had been at home. We 
“And I te are be again. Y 

we f ou see 

the house has been rather full lately, up till 

Wednesday or Thureday, I wonder if all the 

Pape were honest,” said Harold, thought- 

y: 

“Tf they weren't we shall hear before long, 
because they are sure to steal something else,” 
and Clementina, utterly tired of the subject, 
got up with o yawn, and walked towards the 


“T don’t know if {tb is worth while to men- 
tion ib,” said Ruby, after a pause; but when 
I was ee yee, te | myself on Thureday evening 
I chanced to down, and saw a box of cigar- 
lights on the carpet.” 

‘In the echoolroom!” exclaimed Lady 
Chester, in the greatest astonishment. 

"* Cigar-lighte, Mfss St. Hellera! Are you sure 
ft wasn’t a—harmless box of matches?” and 
Harold twirled the ends of his moustaches with 
an amused smile, 

**Tf you doubt {t, I will go and fetch them,” 
and she rose at once. 

A Do, may dear,” said the — approv- 
A Harold got up to open oor. 

When she pase ont the bex was submitted 
to the closest exam{nation ; but as ib was only 
the most ordinary box fn the world, it revealed 
nothing, except the one indisputable fact that a 
bs marilogions foot within the privtiaged sansco- 

us foot in the pr sanctu- 
ary of the schoolroom, 
- Bagot ratber bad es you, a pF gre 
a ® private assignation u Dg my 
mother’s a ” said Harold, mischievously. 

**But Mies St. Hellers was absent hercelf, so 
no suspicion can rest on her,’’ said Lady Chester, 
with an affable smile, “ Doyou really go off to 
Scotland to-morrow—I wish you wouldn’t }” 

“ My dear mother, I am awfully sorry ; but I 
can’t help 1h, You ses,” he to Ruby, 
“se friend of mine {is coming of age, 
and I should never be forgiven if I didn't turn 
u ” 

**T don’t like the accounts of Alverley at 
all,” said Lady Chester, after a pause. “If it 
had not been for this wretched business I 
should have run up to town on to see 
him, wrote me word yesterday that 
Mason her himself that ff the foflamma- 
tion increased he would run the chance of losing 
his arm.” 

Raby dropped her work and sat perfectly 
still, but ber face grew white as her handker- 


“T think {+ would do both you and him an 
immense amount of Start with me to- 
morrow, aud we go as far as Ripley to- 


gether, 

“Impossible, my dear boy. Nothing would 
induce me to leave the house at present, and 
besides”—with a sigh—“ have I ever had the 
smallest influence over Alverley, since the days 
that he wore an Eton jacket !” 

“Who has? If anybody had,” he esld, speak- 
ing very slowly, and looking straight in front of 
him, “it would be a charity to exert it in favour 
of his healtb. He is told to keep to his sofe, and 
one day he goes to the theatre, because it fs the 
first night of Miss Somebody or other's appearance 
fo the réle of Olivette, and another day he is 
seen ab Paddington Station, strolling up and 
down the platform, as if on to catch a 
chill—a raflway platform being the draughtiest 
place in the world.” 

Ruby's head drooped low, till only the tip of 
her ear was visible, and that was as red as a 


rove. 

"Who told you he was at the station!” and 
the Countess sighed 

‘‘Smithers, the guard. He asked me after 
Alverley’s arm, and sald he thought he must be 
better, because he was up and about. I wish my 
father!” with a glance at the Earl, who was 
nodding over his newspaper, “would try what 
he could do,” 

** Useless— perfectly useless, Alverley will go 
his own way, and I would anyone on earth 
to stop him, Let us go to ; I feel as if there 


would never be any peace for me again.” 





“Don’t say that, mother, I have no dcubt 
the ster will be found, but we must have a little 
patience,” and, stooping his head, be kissed her 
cheek. “‘ It is good-bye, as I shall start the first 
thing in the morning.” 

** Well, I wish you weren't going,” looking 
fondly into his handsome face. “It always seems 
the greatest nonsense to me that you should go 
and work at that stupid Treasury, when you 
might live at home and look after your father’s 
estates.”’ 

“Which do very much better without me. 
Good-night and good-bye, Mies 3t. Heliers. Don't 
admit male intruders into the schoolroom, or we 
may have you stolen next, when our backs are 
turned.” 

He looked down at her with euch s curfous 
expression in his eyes, that she blushed to the 
curls on her forehead 

“No,” she asid, very quietly, ae she drow her 
hand away. “Iam quite safe ; for I am nelther 
to be sold nor pawned,” 

(Zo be continued ) 
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AN UNINVITED VISITOR. 


Tae Altendorf mansion was often thrown open 
for fétes and parties, upon which cccasion 
numerous invitations were issued, and the pre- 
parations were upon a scale rarely witnessed, but 
fully in keeping with {te owner’s colossal wealth 
and boundless munificence. 

So it was natural that the marriage of his only 
daughter and heiress should be looked forward 
to with intense interest and expectation by those 
having an entrée to the house. 

Rachel Altendorf was very beautiful. Her face, 
with its large, gozelle-like eyes, its straight, 
Grecian nose with ite arching nostrils, {te full 
yet delicate lips, was of that rare type which 
fa seldom seen except in pictures by the old 
masters. 

ar story opens with Rachel’s marriage feast, 
afthe time just previous to the ceremony. 

The match (as is the custom on the continent) 
had been made by the parents of the contracting 
parties, and promised as fair for the young 
couple’s happiness as do the generality of 
alliances. The groom cameof « good old family, 
and would in time fall heir to « fine estate. His 
name was Raoul Garcelon. He was tall and 
straight, with dark eyes (seb almost too near to 
each other to have a pleasing effect) and closely 
cut black hair. His long heavy moustache 
drooped over his lips «9 as to almost totally con- 
ceal the expression of his mouth. But an cc- 
casional glimmer of even white teeth brightened 
up the lower part of his face, and counteracted 
the somewhat sullen expression habiiual to ft, 

Rachel had seen bat little of her fancé ; and 
it is nob to be wondered at that her beautiful 
face expressed more sadness than joy ; for her 
heart was filled with thoughts of the coming 
separation from those she loved. 

at Raoul’s dark features shone with mingled 

le and exultation. The most admiréd girl 

the country would soon be his wife, and also 

a “ dower,” which alone would have rendered her 

attractive In his eyes had she been as ugly as 
Hecate, 

The bridal party had but just entered, and 
taken their respective a before the expec- 
tant guests, when a disturbance arose outside, 
followed by the appearance of a woman in a state 
of great excitement, She had forced a passage 
through the group of servants, who had given 
way io terror, evidently thinking her crazed. She 
advanced, gesticulating wildly,— 

“TI forbid thls marriage!” she exclaimed. 
“The bride is not what you think her, She is 
my child, and I will prove it!” 

A sudden consternation fell upon ail present, 
as each looked at the other, wondering what 
would be the finish of this strange scene. Mr, 
Altendorf was the firat to recover his self. 
possession, He went to the woman, and eald, 
sternly,— 
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‘You have chosen a strange time and place 
for such a communication. It sayours much of 


conspiracy.” 
* Yes,” interru Mrs, Altendorf, “Ivis a 
likely story that after all these years you 


think to make us believe that our Rachel is an 
imposter. Begone with your vile fabrication at 
once, or you shall be arrested |” 

* Will the lady look me fall in the face and see 
if she knows me?” was the dogged reply of the 
woman, who stood her ground sullenly, and as 
she epoke fixed her eyes with a malignant expres- 
alon upon Mra, Altendorf's agitated countenance. 

The lady looked towards her in a disdainful 
compliance ; but she turned pale and shrank back 
2s though she had received a blow. She had ra- 
cognized Karens, the nurse to whom the care of 
her infant had been confided at the time of her 
own almost fatal illness, oa 

Karena’s black eyes shone with an uncanny 
light from beneath the frou-grey hair which had 
escaped from her cap,and huugin elf-locks over her 
brown, wrinkled forehead. 

ST see you know me,” she sald, harshly, '‘so 
I will go on with my story. Years sgo I 
smothered your child sleep. It was an 
accident ; but I was sorely frightened, and in my 
terror I eubstituted my own little Gretchen for 
your Rachel, For the girl’s sake I have kept 
silence until now ; but I am getting old, and I 
want my child,” 

Mr. A'tendorf's ruddy face had grown very 
pale as he listened, There.was an alr of proba- 
bility about the plain, unhesitating narration 
whieh cut him to the heart, 

Friends,” he sald, courteously, tarning to 
his guests, ‘may I ask you to leave us alone 
with this strange, yma trouble? Under the 
circumstances my ber’s will un- 
avoidably be pin ess. y You, - 
to the bridegroom, who had stood listening wii 
a frown upon his dark ee may stay if 
you like, for you are as deeply" interested as we 
ourselves are.” 

Bat Raoul uttered confusedly a few indistinct 
words of apology and went with the rest, _- 

Karens looked after him with a scornful ex- 
pression fn her sharp black eyes, until he had dis- 
appeared, Then she turned towards Rachel. @ 

*'See,” she sald, “I have done you one good 
turn. I have saved you from a worthless bride- 
groom. What man, with a heart In his body, 
would bave turned hie back upon the girl he 
loved without so much as one word of sympathy 
for her trouble?” 

Rachel had stood as though stunned, locking 
from one to the other of the group with wide, 
sad eyes, as though wondering, yet fearing to 
hear each new dizclosure, 

At Karens’s words, Mr, Altendorf moved to- 
wards the etricken girl, and laid his hand tenderly 
upon her head, 

“Hush woman!” he said, sternly, ‘Is the 
ralschief you have done not sofficient that you 
must add to It?” 

Taen he softened dis voice to a tone of per- 
suasion. 

** Come,” he said, “tell us the whole truth 
without reserve, and if even you are Rachel's 
mother I will forgive you, and give you a large 
sum of money to go away and never come back 
to trouble us. No matter what happens, Rachel 
is my own dear daughter, and no tle of blood 
could strengthen my love for her, I will not give 
her up.” 

With a sudden czy, Rachel threw her arms 
about her father’s nesk, and a burst of tears 
came to her relief. 

** Oa, my father 1” she sobbed, “ then I have 
nod lost all! It seemed as though one fell 
pia had swept away parents, friende, and— 
an _—- 

**No, my own Rachel, Believe it not.” 

And the girl found herself clasped In motherly 


armas. 

“Tainkest thou that love ie a plant which 
esc b> withered by a bad woman's idle 
words t” 

Mrs. Altendorf’s look would have gcorched old 
Karena, if theindignant fire in her eyes could 
have teken euch a tangible effect. 

A mixture of emotions was pictured upon 





Karen’s face as she listened. But all wae merged 
into one of intense surprise a3 Rachel rs pty 
herself from the arms that encir her, 
and moved hesitatingly towards the woman who 
had thus disturbed her peace, . 

Rachel's was one of those rare organisations 
to which duty is ever a paramount consideration, 
A martyr’s ib dwelt in that slender frame. 
She would have gone heroleally. to the stake 
rather than yleld up one principle, So now she 
went to this poor creature, criminated by her 
own confession. 

" Why did you walt so long!” she said, “Do 
you not see what harm you have done! Thad 
the poor, little dead child, who should have been 


in my place, is far, far better off than the living 
one, who has been made to act the part cf an 
usurper? Oh! how could you do it!” 


In Rachel's voice which 
might have touchéd a heart ofstone. Bat, to all 
appearance, Karens was unmoved. 

**It ie mot for a child to question a parent,” 
she szid, sharply. “You had better, instead, 
stir around end get your things on to accom- 
pany me home. It'll be very handy to have 
a daughter to take care of me, even if she has 
eve brought up a bit delicate, She'll soon 
earn,” 

Rachel shivered. The woman’s cold sar- 
castic words gave her s sensation akin to 


alcal pain. 

** Rachel fa of age,” said Mr, Altendorf. 
“You can have no inflaence over her except- 
fog that which she Is willing to give you. So 
you had better be cautious, and not be too hasty, 
or you will not gain much, even if your story 
proves true, which I doubs. No real mother 
could be eo heartless. Go now, and collect your 
evidence. To-morrow, J will be in a more fit 
state to consider {i,” 

As the woman turned to go, her poverty- 
stricken garb and her trembling step: caused 
sudden pity to mingle with the shrinking horror 
with which Rachel regarded her, 

“ Stay,” she said, laying one delicate hand upon 
Karen’s arm. “Do you need money? If so, you 
shall have it.” 

In to Rachel's pleading look, Mr. 
Altendori drew out come coins and offered them 
to Kserens ; bub she refused them, 

‘lam no beggar,” she said. ‘I only want 
my rights, and to-morrow I will have them;” 
and with a long, keen look at Rachel's face, 
the woman went her way. As she gained the 
outer air, her thin lips: compressed themselves 
vindictively, aud she murmured, “At last my 
revenge is near. The object of my life is well- 
nigh galued.” 


A aaning scene ensued between Richel and 
her parents when were alone again together, 
How to reconcile Rachel’s tender conscience as to 
the course to adopt towards Karens, if that 
wretched woman to be her mother, was a 
pozzling question. Bat several days paseed, and 
Karens did not come. 

Richel’s health had sacoumbed to the pressure 
of avxiety and sorrow, and she was no longer 
cogpizant of passing events, lylog white and 
insensible from exhaustion between the attacks 
of wild delirium that characterised her feverish 
intervals, 

Another disappointment bad troubled Mr. 
Altendorf. Raoul Gareslon had not come near 
pee Sie Seen: an a cold 
little note had been left at the door by his eer- 
vant, It ran thus :— 


“Honourgsp Falreyps,— 

**T have failed to add to the sorrows of 
one who so neatly became my wife on the 
memorable evening which marked the downfall 
of my hopes of happinese, by raising anticipations 
whieh, 0 course, would be again destroyed if 
Misa Rachel is proven not to be your daughter. 
No Garcelon, of course, could wed with one from 
the lower, even (I must say eorrowfally) the 
criminal classes, So, so you see, I must remain 
in a painful p2ition of uncertainty as to whether 
Iam Miss Altendorf’s future suitor, or simply 
her friend and well-wisher, as well as your de- 
voted servant, 

"Raout Garceron,” 











Me, Altendorf ran his 
then gave it to his wife wi 


" 


e over the note, and 
& look of contempt, 
, Carmen,” he said, “‘and see what a 
heartless rascal our Rachel came near calling her 
husband. Thank Heaven, he bas shown hims!)f 
now in bis true colours, No matter what hap- 
pens, he shall never enter these doors.” 
Mrs. Altendorf's tion showed iteelf in 
her sparkling eyes, as, after reading the epistis, 
she threw ft upon the floor and placed her foct 


upon it, 

“Who would have thought it, Josef} He 
seemed such a fine, pleasant young man! Ien’h 
it strange that Rachel has not once mentioned 
his name! I hope her heart was not fully 
enlisted in his favour, for she bas such strong 
feelings {t would just put the finishing stroke to 
her troubles and kill her. I hope for the beet, 
oe tee had seen him so few times; and 
she always been 80 obedient to our wishes, | 
verlly believe she would have accepted the hus- 
band we chose for her had he been old and ugly 
inetead of young and handsome, Ah, Josef, i; 
we had taken that fine, blue-cyed Carl von Salz:! 
Bat poor, mercanary creatures that. we were, 
Raoul’s money-bags tipped the scale in his 
favour.” 

"You say traly, wife. Car! would never have 
stolen away like a thief In the night, and left 
the girl of his choice in trouble. I would really 
feel comforted now to feel the clasp of the boy's 
hand, I always did like Carl; only he seemed 
— much of a boy for a husband to our quesnly 


A quick step was even now heard soundicy 
through the hall, and as if in answer to the 
wish, the door epened, and the servant showed 
in « fair-baired, plued-eyed youth, who barely 
waited to exchange greetings with his friends 
before he held out a pee se pointed tc an 
article in the columns of personal events, 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

And much to Mr, Altendorf’s surprise he saw 
a notlee that the engagement between Rachel 
Altendorf and Raoul Garcelon was off, owing to 
family reasons of a painful nature. 

Ic was not long before Oarl knew all. As he 
listened an intense interest was pictured fn his 


epeaking face, ‘ 

“Tf Rachel is free!” he exclaimed, impe- 
tuously, “give her to me! I don’t want a 
penny with her. I am doing well, and can take 
good care of her. I have always loved her, 2 
you well knew,” : 

* Softly, boy," said Mr. Altendorf, smiling io 
spite of himself at Carl's earnestness, “ Rache) 
fe not without friends, as you seem to think.” 

Then, as Osrl hung his head at the implied re- 
proof, he took his band in a hearty, sympathetic 
clas : 


P- 

“Do not misunderstand me. I saw what yeu 
meant, and I honour you for your truth and 

ty. But you must wait and eee what time 
brings forth. Poor Rachel is very fll, and i: Is 
not at all probable that, with such an experience 
of a lover’s selfishness, she wil! soon turn her 
thoughts upon another, be he an angel from 
ae Bat * broke In Carl, tmpetuous! will 

” at,” , ey, * Hi 
you be my friend with her and give me a chance 
to win her? I care not how long I have to 
wait,” 

“But you will have to be guarded fm your 
manner. Do nod let her imagine your object, 
or ehe would shut her heart from you at once, 
You must steal into her affections as {b were 
unawares, I will stand your frlend though ; 

ou may be sure I want no moré Raoul Garce- 
ae: around, with their smooth ways and marble 


made use of her first strength to send 
as the physician had told ib was 


rallying before the last strangle, and that she 
muat attend quickly to what 
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covly bright eyes on Mr. -Altendort's thee 
fe eyes on . ten: a ' 
wel weal Gonden for bis father’s sake, 
He had the same smooth ways, and he made my 
life a curse from my youth up; so I revenged 
myself upon his son, w he would most feel 
is, by striking a blow ab his intended wife. 
Heaven has stricken me for my sins, but a feel- 
ing of remorse had hold of me before the red- 
life blood started from 7 ge That apgel- 
faced being who, amid destruction of ber 
own hopes, could spare a thought to the wretched 
old Karens’ comfort, completed the first conquest 
over my intended sin. I cannot harm her to 
gratify my epite, Rachel is your own true 
daughter, I had my plans well iaid to mislead 
you, I never bad a child of my own, but I 
adopted one,.and I canmsed all the papers to be 
made out that would be needed to e her 
desth, and that I had put Rachel in lace, 
Then I completed my wickedness by » ig to 
the truth of my statement. But upon 
dying bed I swear now that it was nob so, sod t 
will give you a ploture of my little Gretchen 
that yu may seo for yourself how impossible ft 
would be for your child to have been mistaken for 
her, You can see that her eyes are Jike the sky 
in Jane, and her hair as yellow as the blessed 
sunshine,” 

She sank back exhausted. After a time she 
raised herself again, with a wild look of horror. 

“Do you think I can be forgiven? Ib is my 
only crime, and—-I-—am—sorry.” 

A sudden red died the pale lips, and flowed 
down upon her breast in a tiny stream, 
It was her life-current, The next moment her 
—<— was 5 regen fo —, whether, like 
the upon cross, her iy repentance 
had saved her at the eleventh hour.’ 

When Raoul Garcelon learned the truth he 
poo or with rage and mortification, but it was 
too late, 

Rachel rose from her long and uring illness 
‘renewed in’ health and strength. It is true that 
the lines of the beautiful face had 
eharper and more clearly cutlined, and that the 
roses upon her cheeks were a shade faioter than 
of old, but 1b gave au added charm to her loveli- 
neta. 

The closing scene of our story is at the expira- 
tlon of three yeara from its commencement, 
Again it is at a wedding festival, But the bride’s 
eyes no longer turn constantly and timidly away 
from her lover's face. They now and then steal 
8 look at the eae y countenance of her 
one Sh OM Selipt, lovely, esior gladness 
one o M » & Bott 
blush warma the delicate 


g 
struggle when life and death fought for the | sweet 


mastery over her slender frame, 
Happy bride and groom! for Love bas lighted 
the torch at their marriage feast. 


a 
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A Most acceptable Christmas present, either 
to give or receive, would be one of Campbell’s 
clog toate SguANA lnolaunasaa fer. the pct 
selling truments for the past 
fifty years, but the demand for them is greater 
than ever. Mesars. bell and Co., 116, Tron- 
ee | Glasgow, bing send their Ag arinion 
privilege containing par 
to any A dors Fora penny stamp for postage. 

Ree ane tepaioaiy sane. tisy heliy fn hedges, 
shrubberies, or as an among 
trees, will be 4, ted ek Bittctinel 
cot cut down the merciless hatchet, 1b will 
grow to a height of from forty to sixty feet, with 
& stem varying from two to four feet in diameter, 
Sre numerous examples, both In Eugland 
and Scotiand, of holly trees that have reached 
thees dimenafons, It is very hardy, and flourishes 
on the bleak heights of Dartmoor. 


CHRORIG and fts attendant Misery 
_—' : with Tonic “Docton” (purely 
Dr. Hoaw, S Bourazens ait bottle 
sd pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &. 





HER FATHER’S SECRETARY. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER L, 


Rupert Dane never forgot the'sensation that 
swept across his heart ae he walked slowly up the 
paved walk that led to John Barton’s cottage, 
where Gladys was stopping. 

How well he remem the object that had 
b § him there that other time in the days 
_ t Rice — my oe built his 

opes on ys that co! ter night, to 
jar Ay A her wet — Fal The Mount sod gua 
wen ude stern "a vigilan 
and elope with him, eee "y 
mnie had saved him from the wrath of the 
frate old lawyer, who had followed them, and 
meant to challenges him to mortal combat. 

Tn that moment Rupert almost wished that the 
duel had taken place. 

The miller’s wife looked greatly astounded 
when she answered the knock ab the door, and 
saw who her visitor was, 

“Is Gindys here?” he asked, huskily, 

" Yes,” said, rather besitatingly, 

“Can I see her?” he asked, earnestly, 

“T hardly think she will have time to see you, 
slr,” she answered, dubiously. “Gladys Is leaving 
the villege for good to-day. She never wants to 
see sy and I do not blame the girl—she 
has so much and so unjustly here. She 
goes by the 10.20 train; it doeen’t want very 
much to that time now. So, you see, if she did 
os you, she would have but a very few moments 

Will you tell her my business is very urgent?” 
he requested, eagerly. ‘‘Say that [ must see 
her, if but for a moment.” 

She courtesled and quitted the spartment, 

Soon after he heard the soft rustle of a woman’s 
akirts, the door opened hesitatingly, and Gladys, 
AG ey travelling-dresa, stood pale ag a 


ore 

“ Gladys |” he said, buekily, stepplog forward. 
“You—you wished to see me, Mr. Dane?” 
she sald, drawing back a little, her eyes drooping 


in embarrassment. 

He looked at her, the timid girl who had been 
his bride for a few short hours—his bride In name 
ae his extended hand fell heavily to his 


“You have heard of my intended departure, 
and are here to bid me good-bye?” she said, 
timidly, as he did not speak. 

“No,” he answered, slowly, “I did not know 
of it, ~T yaa gp all ve quite another 
purpose, lam am time to prevent 
your intended departure,’ he“added. 

She looked up at him quite startled, and her 


lips grew white. 
"Ie it some new trouble I am called upon to 
face!” she asked, tremulously, ‘‘I—I have 
become so used to expecting it that-——” 

"No, no,” he cut in, quickly ; *' pardon me for 
toons wee @ single instant in suspense. I—~I 
am to beg a great f¥vour at your hands—a 
favour for one now helpless and beyond all human 
aid—who needs you.” 

"Is itabout Gwen? Is—is she dead?” she 

in an awe-siruck voice, 

“Yea, it ls.about Gwen,” he replied sadly. 
“She is not dead. But I—I will break into the 
subject without preamble, eg od We want you 
to come to her; you can save life perhaps, 
She calls for you night and day, No one can 
comfort her. Let me make it a prayer to you. 
You are noble and charitable of heart : forget all 
the wrong she has done you, and remember only 
that she is afflicted so cruelly, The heart of her 
cruellest enemy would feel » pang of pity as they 
gaze upon the wreck of what was once the bonny 
Gwen, Come to her, Gladys; she calle for you, 
refusing to be comforted until you are with 
You have a mission to perform—duty points ont 
a path to you. Ob, Gladys, can you refuse to 

pa 
follow itt” 
Gladys Istened with pa'e cheeks and dilated 


Te Glo —to—Gwen |" she gasped, recoiling and 





looking at him, “Ob, I cannot—I cennot! 


Ask anything else of me. I could nob go into her 

- nee, I—I would drop down on the thres- 
bo! 

‘*You have been brave {n the past, Gladys,” 
he pleaded, hoarsely, ‘‘and now I pray sou to 
bring all your courage to bear upon this earnest 
eo Where were you Intending to go to-day, 
if I may ask the question ?” 

“I have no hesitation fn replying,” she an- 
ewered, In a low volce, “I have bcught my 
ticket for London.” 

“Was it your iden to obtain employment 
there?” he asked, huskily. 

* Yes,” she anewered, timidly. “ I—I thought 
I might get a position in so large a town to—to 
teach Hbttle children or—or be # companion to 
some lady, 

“Stay and be a companfon—a friend to 
Gwen,” he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘You shall 
have twice the remuneration that you would re- 
ceive In London. Ay, I will triple it—quadruple 
it—you can name your own price |” 

She turned deathly pale, and she jocked at 
him with a gaze he never forgot ; it haunted him 
all the reat of bis life, 

©] beg of you to say no more,” she faltered ; 
adding : “ I could never take one penny from the 
man whom I have called—husband! It would 
burn my hands! If I coneent to go to—to Gwen 
—it will be on an errand of mercy, and not for 
remuneration.” 

“Forgive me, Gladys,” he eaid, humbly; “I 
did not mean to wound you. Come, then, as 
poor Gwen’s friend. She has no mother’s gentle 
hands to mipieter to her wants; she has no 
sister. Come and be her guardianangel. I wish 
I could kneel here at your feet and breathe a 
prayer that might touch your heartif my earnest 
pleading falls. What words can I say to in- 
fluence you?” 

“Will you give me time to think it over?” 
ahe asked, slowly. 

"*T must, if you ak ft,’ he replied; ‘‘ but 
each moment you keep me In doubt fs hard for 
me to bear.” 

Gladys walked over to the window, aud looked 
thoughtfully ont over the little patch of garden 
—looked without seeing the bright-hued flowers, 
for her eyes were full of tears. 

It was a bitter struggle to poor Gladys. 

Should she go to the woman who had wrecked 
her life—the woman who had taken from her ail 
that was worth living for t 

She looked up at the blue, cloudless sky and 
prayed that Heaven would guide her fn her deci- 
sion, Ab, it was so hard to jadge what she 
should do ! 

Perhaps the thought of living beneath the same 
roof with Rupert and of realizing that he belonged 
to another, brought the pangs that shot through 
her heart, 

The battle was over at last—duty had con- 
quered ie and regret. 

“JI will go to Gwen,” she said, very gravely. 

The light that broke over his face was pitiful 
te see. It startled even Gladys. 

“You are noble and kind,” he said, “ May 
Heaven give you that which your heart craves 
most in this world for your goodness,” he added 
fervently. 

He wondered why she turned so pale and 
leaned so heavily agalost the nearest chair for 
support. 

"Do yon wish me to accompany you now?” 
she asked, abruptly, 

“Tf you will be ao kind, Gladys,” he returned, 
wistfully, 

Neither John Barton, the miller, nor his good 
wife, Maria, took kindly to the ides. 

**T should advise you to keep away from that 
mad creature who has you so much harm 


ralready, Gladys,” declared the miller’s wife ; 


adding, “Iam efrald she will by the death cf 
you yet.” 

“T think ib is my duty to go to her,” 
responded Gladye, 

* One must never place themse) °s In absolute 
danger, even for duty’s sake,” declared Maria 
Barton, “Do you suppose if there was a woman 
on the face of this earth that had at any time 
attempted my life that I would place myself in 





her power again! I should say not, But you 
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have a different way of looking at it, and I 
suppose if you have made up your mind to go, 
nothiog I could say in this world would inflaence 
you, would Is 3” fe 

**T am afraid not, aunt,” confessed the girl. 

“Then I might jast as well say follow the 
bent of your own will, Gladys. Bat I might as 
well tell you my opinion of such an arrangement, 
and that is, that no good will come of it; mark 
well my words |” 

That warnivg fell clear and distinctly on 
Giadye’s ears, and she felt almost like changing 
her resolution. 

She might have done so had it not been that 
sbe had but told Rupert a moment before that 
ehe would go to Gwen. 

Her aunt watched Gladys and Rupert walk 
down the path together with a strange ex- 
pression on her comely face, 

* Heaven grant that it may all come out 
right,” she muttered; “buat I have a strange 
premonition that something evil will happen. 
Ob, would that I could have persuaded my poor 
little Giadye not to place herself in that woman’s 
power again,” 


CHAPTER LL 


Wuen Gladys eaw the great change ln poor 
Gwen, the bowed her head and wept as few 
women weep in a lifetime, 

The pathetic expression of the sad, dark eyes 
touched her heart to the very core, 

Gwen did not recognizs her, but still pleaded 
piteously for Gladys to come to her, and yet the 
presence of faithful, patient Gladys tezmed to 
cast a soothing epel! over her. She would permit 
no other hand to lle on her burning brow, no 
other hand but Gladye’s to hold a cooling draught 
to her lips. 

Rapert’s mother was always present when be 
entered a room where Gladys was, but when she 
observed how careful he was to never enter the 
girl’s presence when she was alone, she told her- 
eelf that her vigilance was not necessary. 

Gwen grew weaker and weaker despite all their 
tender watchful care, and the day came when 
Rupert had to carry her to the window in his 
strong arms to see the sun shining on the crimson 
rose she loved so well, 

“T shall never see the rose or the sunlight 
again,” she whispered. ‘“ Never egain!” 

No one paid any attention to these little 
vagaries of speech. She would be stronger soon, 
they thought, but she grew so alarraingly worse 
that the doctors were quickly summoned to hold 
@ consultation. 

Among them was one whose face seemed 
strangely familiar to Rapert, and this thought 
grew more upon him as he watched him bending 
intently over Gwen. 

He called the attention of both Mr. Melville 
and Gladys to this fact, but both declared that 
it must be hie imagination, for the doctor in ques- 
tion—a stern, grave-lookiog man, with a heavy 
beard and troubled eyes—wasa stranger in the 
vicinity. 

And once, when Rupert entered quite unex- 
psctedly, he found the doctor pacing up and down 
in great mental excitement. 

‘*Mr. Dane,” he sald, ‘‘the time has come 
when I can remain silent no longer. Poor Gwen 
is fading away before my eyes like = flower 
withering in the bud, and no human being save 
mys2lf has power to arrest the dread disease,” 

Who was this man who took Gwen's name so 
familiarly on his lips, and dared make euch a 
wonderful atatement? Ruperts was dum- 
founded, 

“First of all, before I reveal who and what I 
am, I must bind you to an oath of silence never 
to revea], by word or deed, my Identity,” 

Rupert was greatly amazed by this procedure ; 
stl}, he gave the required promise, 

Then, quick ss a flash, the man flung a wig 
from his head, and threw off a long curling beard 
which he wore, and stood revealed to Rupert— 
Cecil St. John, Gwen’s old lover | 

**Hush !” cried St. John, “ Remember your 
promise, Make no outcry. You will not betray 





me when you have learned my errand here. I 
will cpiele as briefly as possible. 

“You know how I parted from Gwen—how 
she detected what I was, and scorned me on the 
day she was to have been my bride. I vowed 
then a terrible revenge upon ber, and, Heaven 
pardon me, I kept my cruel vow, 

‘*T returned again soon after I bad fied from 
ft, but in so perfect a disguise no human being 
ever zed me, 

“IT opened an apothecary shop and laboratory 
—Ah! now you remember the old German pro- 
fessor! I must be brief, to tell you all that I 
would say, for moments are as precious as gold 
tea. Gwen, 

“Among my customers was Marie, Gwen's 
maid, and through her I saw a clear road to my 
revenge. She from me a asleeping- 
potion—a deadly drug—ten drops of which pro- 
duce sleep ; twenty, insanity, and thirty, death. 

“Gwen ia at the present moment insane from 
the effects of that powerful drug. I alone can 
administer to her the antidote.” 

‘Why has it not been administered to her, 
then!” cried Rapert, excitedly. 

“Hush! be not so hasty,” responded St 
John. ‘The antidote is more powerful than the 
drug iteelf: It will elther cure fo a moment's 
time, or kill, I give you fair warning ; I dare 
make no false promises. Now you know all. 
Dare you take the risk of its being given her— 
to cure or to kill her? Her life or her death, as 
well as her reason in the balance, hangs in your 
hands. Think quickly what you desire done.” 

“I will talk the matter over with Gwen's 
father,” said Rupert, turning toward the door ; 
but St, John was there before him. 

"You, and you alone, are to decide her fate,” 
he retorted, firmly, placing his back to the door. 
“Make an outcry, and you are a dead man! ’” 

As hespoke, he placed a small, sliver-mounted 
revolver on a table beside him. 

“ Betray my identity, and your life will pay 
the forfeit of your iodcretion,” he ssid, re- 
placing the wig and beard. “Think deeply and 
quickly—are you willing to take the terrible 
risk? If she lives, her reason will be restored ; 
if the drug means death for her it will perform 
ita work instantly, leaving no trace behind It,” 

How long Rapert paced that floor, a prey to 
his own thoughts, he never knew, At length he 
turned, and faced St. Juhn. 

“Leb the antidote be administered to my 
wife,” he sald, huskily; ‘‘and if she recovers 
her reason, you shall have half my fortune, If 
she dier, I shall shoot myself over her graye for 
pone Se cause of it, and the same sod will cover 

thi” 

“ There is one thing more that I want to say 
to you to complete my confession,” said St. John, 
“and that is, [ heard all the story In the coart 
about poor Gwen’s attempt to throw Gladys into 
the Biack Pool, and also how she set fira to The 
Mount, after luring Gladys to.the tower, and 
this I would say to regard to ib, at such times 
Gwen must invariably have taken the drag to 
produce sleep, and was under its influence. She 
was nob accountable fur her actions. Uader 
this circumstance, which I swear to you is true, 
you should find pardon for the poor girl In your 

eart.”” 


“I do,” responded Rupert, sobbing as strong 
men seldom sob in a lifetime, 

The next half-hour was one of the most intense 
apxlety to Rupert; for-he had at last persuaded 
himeelf to permit the experiment of saving Gwen 
and her reason. Together they approached the 
couch, then suddenly a great hushed cry broke 
from Si, John’s lips. 

“Tt was not intended that she should be 
saved,” he muttered. “See, she is beyond all 
mortal aid. Gwen's dead!” 

Yes, dead in all her youth ‘and beauty—poor 
Gwen! who had known only the bitterest dregs 
in love’s cup. 

Yielding to Rapert’s protestation and solemn 
pledge that he would befriend him if {ll came to 
him, Sv. John made a full public confession, and 
those who knew of Gwen's crimes now pitied 
her ; and to = day al village folk take 
strangers to the spot w she lies sleepin 
under a bower of crimson-hearted roses, ol 
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tell the story of her ead young life and {ts fatal 


ing. 

Oaths evening of the day that Gwen was laid 
to rest, Rapert Dane left the village ; but before 
he went away he exacted a promise from Glad 
that she would remain with his feeble old 
mother, and yle’ding at last to the entreaties 
of both mother and son, Gladys remained with 
Mrs. Dane. 

For quite a year Rapert wrote to his mother 
regularly, always ending by saying a few pleasant 
words for G'adys, and one day a letter came 
ne BS ee eae own, 

“ Gladys, darling,” it ended, in the postecript, 
“JT cannot endure any longer the suspense that 
is eating my e osiite I my such glowing 
sccounts (f your mess and beauty In 
letter from mother, and how pre: Hedhe4 
flattéring about you, that I am afraid if I do not 
speak at once I will surely lose you. I shall 
never cofme back unless you bid me come, and 
meet me with a betrothal-ring on your finger— 
my promised bride.” 

Ob, how happy Gladye was over that letter! 
How she laughed and cried over {t, showering 
kisses and tender caresses over ib, as young girls 
so ofeen do over the writien words of the men 
they love | 

Giadys’s letter roust have contained the sweet 
aesarance, for on the very next week Rupert 
returned, sunburned, but, handsomer than ever. 
Gladys fled at the sound of his well-known foot- 
steps, but he knew well where to find her, and he 
followed her to the rose os vee 

He came up to the little slender figure standing 
by the fountain and clasped her closely in his 
strong arms, 

“Do nob atruggle to get away from me, my 
bonule Gladys, my darling and only love, for these 
arms Intend to hold you just this way through 
life! Look up in my face, sweetheart, and tell 
me you do love me, I have hungered for those 
words 80 oma ” 

Very timidly she raised her flower-like face, all 
blushes and happy tears, to glance shyly at him, 
and he read the answer in her eyes that her lips 
refused to speak. 

The next day there was a happy wedding, and 
everyone declared that there never was s more 
beautiful bride or a happier husband, and everyone 
was pleased that their romance had ended In a 
happy marriage, as every romance should, And 
Gladys {s thankful for the fact that Rupert fs her 
very own now, and not a lover lent to her, 

(THE END,] 
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Many queer superstitions with regard to hoily 
exist, Thus, it is said that a bough of holly 
planted near s dwelling-house keeps off lightning, 
or cast into water makes it become ice. 


» Ivy, h less in vogue as a Christmas ever- 
green than holly, is yet much ured io church 
decoration, Its dark berries contrast well with 
the red glowing ones of the holly. It is also 
ready at hand in most country charches, on whose 
wails {t is very commonly grown, When allowed 


to grow up the walls of buildings, it protects | flag 


them from damp by throwing off the falling rain, 
and also out by the rootlets the 
moisture from the walle. These rootlets are 
thrown ont by the plant in great abundance 
along ite whole length. 

Dr. Treetz’s Vi-Cocoa is now well-known 
throughout the United Kingdom and Is in daily 
use In thousands of homes, Still there may be 
some of our readers who have not yet made ite 


acquaintance, and to those we would say ‘‘ do #0 
atonce,” There is no need to purchase a 
of the cocoa in order to decide as to its merits, 


48 a post-card addressed to Dr, Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa 

Co., 60 and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C., and 

— this paper, will bring by return of 

y eample tin containing sufficient 

cocoa to rary 1 wad pe breakfast-cup full. It is 

is to uy the most fastidious 
palate, and we are confident, that on cuce givin 
& trial, it will continue in daily deman 





{t 
especially at this season of the year, 


FACETLZ. 


JaBagRs : I woke up last night and found s 
burglar in my room.” Havers: “ Catch him?” 
Jabbers: ‘Certainly not. I'm not making a 
collection of burglars,” 

Miss Exper: ‘I will bet you anything you 
like that I never marry.” Mr, Easy: “I'll take 
you.” Miss Elder (rapturously): “ Will you 
really? Then I need not bet at all.” 

Mr, Dumpszy (who catches Johnny amongst 
his mother’s fresh tarts): ‘ Look here, Johnny, 
what are you upto?” Johnny (indistinctly) ; 
“Up ve the ninth, pa; but they're awfully 


Cuorty: “Yaas, I twied to play golf laet 
summer, but I gave it up when I was hit on the 
head and knocked silly.” Maud: “Indeed, 
that’s too bad, and can the doctors do nothing 
for you?”. — 

“I ra0vGHT your doctor told you that you’d 
have te get out of this climate.” “ He did, but 
T couldn’t arrange my business affairs so as to 
be able to get away, so I had to change my 


“Do you think you are expert enough to take 
dictation for that author?” asked one typewriter 
of another, “I gueesso. If I find I am falliog 
behind, I'll tell him it was because I got interested 
in his story.” 

Mrs Bonatonc (proud mother of the accom- 
plished girl graduate): “I hope, Alice, thet you 
addressed that French count in bis native tongue. 
What did he say in reply?” Alice: ‘' He apolo- 
gized end said he was sorry, but he understood 
nothing but French.” 

Mrs, Fiatixicn (examining their new plano, 
regretfully) : " Ob Reginald, the agent didn’t give 
us any plano atool}” Mr, Fiatleigh (philosophi- 
cally): “ Never mind, dear. You can sit on the 
sofa on the opposite side of the room aud play 
nicely.” 


A LITTLE boy seven years old, whose father is 
& great dog-fancier, was taken to see bis little 
twin brothers, eged three days. ‘ Well, Tommy, 
how do you like your brothers?’ asked his 
father. ‘‘Ob, they are both very funny,” said 
Tommy ; “ but which are you going to drown?” 

Litriz Jack and Daisy are finishing a plate of 
strawberries. There are only two left now—one 
of them fine and luscious, the other small and 
unripe, Daley: ‘Is ’oo gweedy?” Jack: 
‘*No, I'se not gweedy.” Dalsy: “Then ’oo 
choose.” 

Sexton Partner: “ Keep a sharp eye on 
Holdfast. I'm afraid he’s robbing the firm.” 
Junior Partner: ‘Eh! Is he living extrava- 
gantly?” Senior Partner: ‘ Well I passed him 
on the street yesterday, and he was smoking a 
cigar that didn’t smell bad at all.” 

“T ure this pattern well enough,” eald the 
customer who had dropped in to look at some 
ginghams, “but I am afraid the colours will 
run.” “Ran, me’am!” indignantly answered 
the salesman, ‘' Red, white, and blue? They 
never run!” Whereupon the woman with the 
pinned to the lapel of her jacket rose 
patriotically to the occasion and bought forty- 
five yards. 

An Irishman once said to another who had 
taken the pledge and received a medal from the 
priest, ‘‘ And so you have signed the teetotal 
pledge have you!” ‘‘ Yes; and I am not 
ashamed of ib, either.” ‘And did not Paul tell 
Timothy to take a little wine for his stomach's 
sake?” ‘'So he did,” eald the teetotaler ; ’* but 
my name is not Timothy, and there is nothing 
the matter with my stomach.” 

A saitor from Greenock and an Irishman from 
Belfast recently had a quarrel, They 
upon e hand-to hand encounter, to be fought to 
the finfsh. Whichever wished to '‘ cave in” was 
to shout out Sufficient!" After an hour and 
a half of determined pugilistic work. the Irish- 
man ab last roared out “ Sufficient!” ‘'‘ Ma, 
coneclence !” said theScotchman, ‘‘ifI havena 
been thinkin’ o’ that word for the last cor, but 
couldna ken it for the life o’ me |” 





A YouNG MAN, becoming engaged recently, was 
desirous of presenting his intended with a ring, 
appropriately inscribed ; but being at a loss whan 
to have engraved on it, called upon his father for 
advice, ‘* Well,” aaid the old man, “ put on, 
‘When this you see, remember me!’” The 
young lady was much surprised, a few days after, 
at receiving a beautifal ring, with this {nscrip- 
tion : “ When this you see, remember father,” 


A poctor who was out late one night was 
approached by a footpad. “Gimme your 
money,’’ seald-the marauder, ‘‘ The doctor turned 
round towards the man, and, in an offended tone, 
exclaimed : ‘What are you doing over here? 
Get on the other side of the street ; I'm working 
this side myself.” The tramp begged the doc- 
tor’s pardon for the breach of etiquette, and 
vanished. 


Av Norwich a poor woman took her little one 
in her arms to hear 8 political speaker. The loud 
volce from the platform awoke the child and 
made it cry, Its mother got up and was leaving, 
when the speaker stopped ber by saying: “My 
good woman, don’t you go away; the babp 
doeen’t disturb me.” ‘I isn’t for that, sir, I 
leave,” she replied; “it’e you disturbs the 
baby !” 

He (desperately): Tell me the truth. Is it 
not my poverty that atands between us?” She 
(sadly): “Y-e-s.” He (with a ray of hope): 
“J admit that I am poor, and so, unfortunately, 
is my father; but I have an sged uncle who is 
very tich, and a bachelor, He is an invalid and 
cannot long survive.’ She: ‘How kind and 
thoughtful you are! Will you introduce me to 
him?” 


“ Ang you the society editor ?” asked the large 
woman, ‘‘ No, madam,” sald the one addressed; 
“Iam only the court reporter.” “Really? 1 
am surprised! Bot perhaps you will do, You: 
paper sald in its account of the affair at my 
house that floral decorations ‘lent beauty to the 
scene, I wish you would have your paper state 
that the floral beauty was uot lent, Everything 
was paid for.” 

“Tue woman next door,” said the fat map, 
** owing to some sort of missed connections, had 
to fall to and do the washing herself last week. 
And what do you suppose my wife did?" ‘‘ Went 
over and wore herself out helping her?” arked 
the lean man, ‘‘ Not she. She sent cut a hurry 
call to a bunch of her cronies, and they had a 
perfectly lovely game of lawn tennis while the 
poor unfortunate in the next yard was hanging 
out clothes.” 

** Surety,” safd the artfol ehop-aesistant, ac 
he looked at the sample which the lady showed 
him, ‘‘ you don’t intand to have a dress made 


for yourself from such goods as this!” “ Why 
not?” she answered rather testily, ‘It’s much 
too old for you,” hereplied. They had no more 


of It left, but it was not neceseary for him to tel) 
her that ; 80 she took the piece which he recom- 
mended, although it coab ninepence-three-far- 
things more, 

A coop story is toid of a certain bishop. He 
recently addreseed a large assembly of Sunday- 
achool children, and wound up by asking, In a 
very paternal and condescending way: “Aud 
now, is there a-a-n-y little boy, or a-a-n-y little 
girl, who would like to ask mes question!” A 
little shrill voice called out: “ Piease, sir, why 
did the angels walk up and down Jacob’s ladder 
when they had wings?” ‘Ob! ah, yes, I see! 
said the bishop ; ‘ and now, fe there a-a-n-y little 
boy, or a-a-n-y little girl, who would like to 
answer little Mary’s question?” 

An Irishman, bleased with only a single copper, 
went into a dram shop in Belfast, wonderiog how 
he could best get a dram of whisky for his penay. 
A squireen came in shortly after and called for 
threepennyworth of ‘‘the cratur,” Before he 
could lift {t from the counter Pat advanced to 
him crying,— “ Yer bannar, I'll lay yea copper 
Til drink that stuff without letting it go down 
my throat,” The squireen at once accepted the 
challenge, and each laid a penny on the counter. 
Pat at once swallowed the whleky, with a hungry 
gulp, and leaving his penny on the counter walked 
off saying,— “I've lost, and there’s my penny,” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tox Queen has sixty housemalds at Windsor Ix the ction of the human volce forty- Tas German Christmas Eve ia the most feative 
Castle. four muscles are ¢€ day of the year for children. 


the greatest care, 


Princess Hayry or Paussta_ has 
her departure for China antil the end of tbis 


eg when she will embark at Genoa for Hong 
ong. 


Trenr will be two Levees ab St, James's 
Palace next season during February and March; 
both of which are to be held for the Queen, by 
the Duke of York. 


THE Queen is to reside af Windeor until either 
Friday, December I6ch, or Tuesday, the 20th, 
when the Oourt will remove to Osborne until the 
middle of February. 


THE Queen signs on an a three photo- 
graphs a day, and often a mnch larger number, 
See eea a CR Rees Teen: renee and 
abro 


Wuen the Qaeen is robed for a State occasion, 
such as a “* Drawiog-Room," it is no uncom- 
mon thing to.see her display £150,000 worth of 
jewellery. At other times she wears scarcely 
any. 


Every night, ia every abip in her M "a 
Navy the Queen’s health is aoa by ‘ae Uma 
of the vessel ; but it is a curious fact that it is 
always drank sittlog, the officers never rising as 
is usual on jand, 


Ir ts practically arranged that the March 
Drawing - Rooms shall be held by Princess 
Caristian on behalf of the Queen, bat that there 


is reason to hope that the Princess of Wales will } 


emerge from her seclusion for the after Easter 


functions ; while the Queen may be expected at phys 


one, if not more, of these later Drawing-Rooms. 
It fs not open ome elther, that the Princess of 
Wales will herself entirely aloof from public 
functions ia connection with works of benevo- 
lence ; but, of course, ib is inevitable that the 
loss her Royal Highness has sustained should 
make @ certain amount of difference in regard to 
her general engagements in society. 

Taz Dake and Duchess of Saxe-Ooburg and 
Gotha, who are ones more at Coburg, will cele- 
brate thelr silver wedding on January 23rd 
next. The featival will be kept at Gotha, and 
all their children and their four grandchildren 
are expected there. The Dake of Coburg is now 
ia much better health than he was, but he has 
not yet entirely lost the eczima from which he 
has suffered so long. Prince Alfred of Coburg is 
at present staylog wich the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, at the Jagdschloss, 
Wolfgarten, near Darmstadt, 


THs modern girl of fashion hasa new delight, 
She is now collecting bows—bows of satin, 
velvet, chenille, or chiffon. With every one of 
her new gowns or four new bows are 
ordered. It ts with the evenivg gowns that the 
bows are more fetching. Many are of satin, 
hand embrolderei, and made to represent a 
butterfly. Others are just a soft little choux of 
chiffon to be tucked coquettishly close to a knot 
of hair, Omaments for the halr are all the 
vogue this season, bat they have the redeem 
quality of being light and airy, Heavy jet an 
gold and silver ornaments are not nearly so 
fashionable as those made of some filmy fa 
like gauzs, Feathers and pompons are also the 
rage. Some of the newest and moat effective are 
white pompone which look not unlike fluff, 
snowballs ; but the hair ornaments are glisten- 
iog with bite of silver or specks Id. 
Feathers for the hair are more in fashion than 
they have been for several years past, Two 
small carly tips are worn, and the newest are 
shaded to blend with the gown. It fs 
fashionable to wear turtles or lizards in 
hair. The turtle ornaments are many of them 


moat costly, They come elaborately studded 
with jewels, 





twelve grains. 

Tae Germen army numbera 585,000 In times 
of peace, War would bring it to 2,230,000, 
and the reserves added make the aumber of 
men 4 300,000, 

Yr all the lands auitable for cultivation of 
gugar-cane were utilised in Cubs, the leland 
could produce enough sugar for the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

Ong rourts of the people of the earth die 
before the age of six, one-balf before the age 
of sixteen, and only person in each hundred 
born lives to the age of rixty-five, 

Russia powsesses the largest standiog army 
on earth, Every year some 280,000 conseripte 
join the Russian forces, which, in time of peace 
number 100000 men, Oa a war-fooiing this 
rises to 2,500,000, and calling out the reserves 
would Increase it to 6,947,000 well-trained 
soldierr. Should necessity arise, the militia 
would be called ont, bringing the Ozar’s forces 
up to 9,000,000 men, 





GEMS. 


A man’s manners are the mirror io which 
he shows his portrait. 

Ty cheerfalness knocks for adailesion, we 
should open our hearts wide to recive it, or 
{t never comes Inopportunely. 

Tempznaxce and labour are the two best 
jclans of men; Iabour sharpens the apps- 
tite, and temperance prevents him from indulging 
in excess. 

LearnineG {s elther good or bad according to 
him that has it—an excellent weapon, if well 
used ; otherwise, like a-sharp rezor in the hands 
of a child. 

Tose who desplee fame seldom deserve it, 
We are apt to undervalue the purchase we 
cannot reash, to conceal our poverty the better, 
I is a spark which kindles upon the best fuel, 
and burns brightest in the bravest breast, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Trish Moss —One ounca Irish moss, one B 
milk, sugar; pick the moss and take out black 
and very heavy pleces, wash it, and soak {t for a 
few hours in a teacup of water; put on the 
miik to bofl, add the moss, and boll for 15 or 20 
minutes, stirring all the time ; strain through a 
ar of muslin, and sweeten to taste and flavour 
liked ; when cold it turns out a firm shape, 
CHoconats Cream.—Work ore ounce and a 
half of potato flour Into s paste with cold milk, 
add two ounces of grated chocolate and mix with 
one pint of boiling milk, Stir over the fire till 


taste and a few drops of vanilla. Turn the whe 
into a bowl and beat in gradually half 
stifiy-whipped cream. When all 
thoroughly, pour intoa wetted mould, Tarn out 
of 


; 


to serve. 

Corry or onaltias cl batten tobe 
stock, two tab ster, two 
8 ls of flour, two tablespoonfals of finely 
chopped onion, one teas fal curry powder, 
one and one-half pounds of cold cooked lamb cut 
into strips. Melt the butter In a saucepan, add 
no ppm ie hg Leong) caer 
a powder, flour ty 
taste. When blended add the stock a little. 
time, stirring until it thickens; then add 
lamb and simmer until tender. Serve 
battered toast, 


s&is 





being the longest in the world. 


Tux battericg-ram, the ancient substitute fo 
artillery, was invented about 450 B:0, 


Tuere is a well in West Vi which dis. 
charges natural gas with a roar that can be beard 
six miles away. 


Tur lightest tubing ever made is of nickel 
aluminiam, Three thousand feet of this tubisg 
weighs only one pound avoirdupois. 

Tux earliest authenticated sea-fight fs said to 
have been that between the Corinthians oni 
the Corcyreans, in which the former conquered 
664 BC. 

Iv bas been found in Switzerland that ic 
building a railway, labourers could work only 
one-third as long at 4 helght.of 10,000 feet as a 
taile lower. 

Ir is belleved by oi! experts that West Virgiaia 
fs underlald by a sea of petroleum. The output 
of white cil for 1897 amounted to over 
18,000,000 barrels, 

A wew use has been found for fast torpedo. 
boat destroyers, The 30 knot boat Mallard was 
nnder orders recently to keep cruising in the 
North Sea for the purpose of training pigeons for 


SEALING wax, a eng been eens | - 
so many years, an little j 
has euddenly become fashionable again. A mesn- 
ing is now attached to each colour, White seai- 
re a Te cade sy ; 

; c ; or 
cd oid, an tvtatin to dinner ; ruby is used 
by lovers ; crimson fs reserved strictly for busi- 


ness ; green means hope ; pale friendelbip ; 
pink, love letters ; yellow, y 3. gold and 
silver, constancy. 

A custom at one time. prevalent in Euglaad 


and still observed In some of the northero 
districts, Is that of placing an immense log of 
woek--aagieene ener. sy ge gn i 
bare meacumes #ete og fs often called 

Y it was on Christmas Eve that it was 
put on the wide hearth. Around it would gathe: 
the entire family, end {ts entrance was the 
oceasion of & great deal of ceremony, There wes 
routic and rej while the one authorised to 
light it was to have clean hands, It was 
th a brand left cver from the 
which had been carefully 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS AND NOVELTIES, 


Messrs, RaPHagt Tuck aNnD Sons (Lmrep) 
seem to have again carried all records before 
them with thelr marvellous and extensive assort- 
ment of Christmas and New Year’s cards, booke, 
calendars, and other artistic aud literary novel- 
ties for the festive season. va ges their aged 
achievements might eurely eemed an im- 

le tack ; but “ery se, tie oe agai Ht 
had an opportunity of examining uc- 
tions for the present senson must admit they 
have fully accomplished it, 

Their new aesortment of Christmas cards 





alone comprises rio fewer than 1,400 sets of 
totally new designs, all rendered in miost 
baal cipe ond int, and wish, the. men 
ex ‘ovat 

arp certafnly has come to , has been intro- 


duced by this firm—all their shilling boxes and 
upwards of cards are most fumed 
with Old Eoglish Lavender—than there ie 


sweeter scent—and this absolutely free of 


, and finish aré exemplified ia 
their latest specialites, 


equalled, A nen 
among these mus 

) mentioned the “ Fair 
Heroines” Series. 
These are ideal por- 

= of pat gM ge heroines of 
espeare an oldsmith, most delicately’ 
reproduced fm monochrome, upon large card 
panels, the whole belong fastened with a silk 








ribbon for calendar would be 
ac addition to the most - 
furnished t. 








Her have. he: Hille, cam been ferpetien, | 
Father Tuck’s Toy Books are now a household 


word, The new collection comprises 1°0 new | are in bewildering variety and choice 
books, and Father Tack’s “Annual” mekes found even snore testefal thea nese een 
This must bring to a close our somewhat ex. 
tended notics of tals gigantic and wonderfal col- 
lection, and all who have been fortunate enough 
to examine it, agree it is imporsible to speak of 
it with any sence of justice without making fee 
, use cf superlatives, 


KE ARSLEY ‘Sioovears REPUTATIO 
‘ WIDOW WELCH'S 












FEMALE PILLS. 





Beware of Imitations The only genie eve in Whwe Foyer 

fe ‘Trappers, an ve name . . Kearsley. 

its first bow to an admiring Javevile Pablic. Is., 1s. 1364. and 20, 94., of all chemists ; gent privacely ob reosipt of 
g, + 17, North 


The Hiustrated G.fs Books and Booklets, too,  \{&samrs ty the makers, 0. and 





IF YOU ARE NOT USING 









CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 


CALVERT'’S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


iS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 


Chafed Skin, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
Colds, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 


Large Pots, 4/4; each, at Chemisis, &c.; or Post Free for value, 


Hlustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., "%s°* MANCHESTER. 






















4/- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


“ Ks supplied to Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
HIS Tischine does work which will bear com m with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. a © of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. It has no complication!! ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble. No teaching, No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well, Sent Paid for 4s. 6d, ; two for 8s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
la. packet. rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address— 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 
84 DEPT.. 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 


1/1}, 2/9 & 4/6. 








PEARL COATED AND 













TASTELESS. SENT FREE FROM! 
“a ; OBSERVATION. 
ARZ THE BEST IN THE WORLD. Y itr, Have no equal. 


ADDRESS : 

145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
AVOID DisHONEST IM1TATORS. 
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A Serial Story of Extraordinary Interest, 


ENTITLED 


“WHAT LIES BEYOND?” 


Commences Next Week. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
imeem 
_ | K G,—Addresses are never given. 
L, §&—It is purely a private matter. 
ft 4. B.—We cannot give the formula. 
%. L.—Inqutre of someone in the trade. 
Lewis,—Bots are not recoverable at law. 
Geractp.—Inquire at Inland Revenue Office. 
Cuntovs.—We could not afford the required space. 
Lxqurrer.—Sheffield was constituted a city in 1893. 
BR. L.—It is not the fact, but very much the reverse. 
A. W.—Not unless they are in receipt of parish relief. 
BE arpa strongest fortress in the world is Gib- 


Bos —English postage stamps are printed in this 
country. 

Brrwarp.—We do not give valuations; take it toa 
dealer. 


Pouzziep.—‘' 0. K.” is a humorous abbreviation for 
correct," 


aa 


Lrtian.—We are not acquainted with the recitation | 


you name, 


Cosstast Reaper.—There is no public institution 
which would take it. 


A P.—The indentures are binding on the master and 
apprentice alike. 
the evidence before a soliciter. 


Pact.--The largest trees are in Australia, some 
exceeding 400 feet in height. 


Reoutarn Svescarisrezr.—He can be married in the 
name by which he haa always been known. 

Vaeae.—O an expert can say. Take it to a first- 
Phy ay AE LT, 


twenty-one colleges and five 


Heesert.—The greatest university is Oxford. It has 


Dow.—There is no Canadiaz coin in existence, 
but the British oan « legal tender. 


L. G.—The husband should apply to the colonel for 
permission for her to live with him fn barracks, 


Bere’y--A few of salt on coffee before 
adding the water out improves the flavour. 
F. M—A person is not responsible for debts con- 


tracted without his authority. 


Guapys.—You had better show it to a good dyer, 
who will say if he can bleach it out for you. ; 


C. B.—There is no known cure except to keep the, 


scalp in a healthy atate. 


Ons weo Wants ro Ksow.—If there is no will 


the 
personal property must be divided equally among the 
next-of-kin. “= 


J1u.—The lodger is responaible for the 
rooms during absence on holiday, in the absence of any 
definite agreement. 


IsTEREST2ZD.—An accused person in Scotland in whose 
case a verdict of ‘' Not proven” is returned cannot be 
tried again on the same charge. 


Oraren.—Yee; there is no reason why you should not 


wear yellow, if you have a certain amount of colour, If 
sallow, avoid {t my all means. 


Vv. 8.—There are plenty of navvies and geners) 
labourers in all the colonies; any navvy or labourer 
who emigrates must take his chance with local men. 

_ Dernonan.—The taste of fish may be removed from 
the blades of knives and tines of forks if a piece of 
lemon peel is rubbed acrozs them. 


* Dierresssp.—Unfortunately there is no cure for 


Ix TaousLe.—We would recommend you to place all | 


BeaxagD.—A toa reliable dealer. He will have 
catalogue of all books 


R 

anything you want. 
Junny.—Finely powdered brick-dust and ofl, or finely- 

powdered and oil are better. Finish by polishing 

with crocus leather. 


. 


inspection you cannot say what it needs. 
FP poe pret pte yee Po sage pe ber hae J school of 
sort, and even if we were, it would egainst our 
rules to recommend it. ” 
Very Asxiove.—If you wish him to contribute 
towards ite as ogra you must take out an affiliation 
summons within twelve months of the birth of the 


Geratprnt.—Clean them with warm soapsuds and 
rinse with warm water and am’ then rub them 
over with whi 
with a chamois 


Hrps.—Put a spoonfal of jelly ina of water, 
dissolve it aud add a very 1{ sogar if desired. Jam 
and preserves strained and sweetened or made more 
acid with lemon juice are delicious. 


TEN YEARS AG@o, 





; 


“ The soul is tried with sorrow,” Oupid sald, 
“ Aud grief makes men brave. 
From tment virtues flow, 
And manhood wins that prizs 


fice, 
As thou didst do ten years ago.” 


The bow is bent, the arrow’s sped, 
4nd the wound is made anew. 


aglow 
And my heart is as light 
As it was that night 
Cupid came ten years ago. 


Pe’ L B.—Acalendar month is, of course, a month by 
the calendar. From Febru ist to March iet isa 
calender month, whatever mumber of days in 
February. 


the sleeves, the collar and bosom, and then the front. 
a ee apap fea yg» Manany Many eek ym | 
imp, with an tron not very hot. ways fron lace and 
embroidery on the wrong side. 

B. H.—You do not say for what we you require 
Diack ofl 
occasion 


Erne. —BSinging lessons always {improve the 
shape of the throat, and this has a great to do with 
brea‘! 'v. Take a deep breath, and hold it as 





long as pa ame Keep the neck always well and warmly 


Co) . 
Brancas.—Uee a quart of milk ; mix six ayer of 
| flour with a little of the milk first; add the 


reat by 
with a teaspoonful of salt, two of beaten » 
<a toro of taneean af walle Mix all 4 


| smoothly, and boll for an hour in a bu 


| Dioey.—All the flags for British ships of war, except 
the Government 


the scars left by smallpox, but they become fainter with | the Royal standards, are made in 


age. 
Awwerre.—The damp of the new house may be the 
o—_ but if properly done they ought to resist a good 
eal. 
Ivpiowany.—A tradesman may refuse to eell 


an 
artizle from the window, = as he may refuse to sell 
any article in his shop if he so pleases. 

he 


Marre.—A teaspoonfui of black pepper put into t 
‘water fn which coloured stockings are washed wil 
prevent them from fading. 


D. C.—There are no examinations for the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. The Uommisston iteelf examines by 
delegation 


— 


| 
| Mauritias, Cape Towa, 8:. Helena, and 
} 
| 
| 


dockyards, and the enormous number required may be 
judged from the fact that in the colour loft at Chatham 
| alone about 13,000 flags are made in a year. 


at ones. 


pallies, nd can got Sor you | mest Soe 


monta ; 
tied ina ploce of muslin, and polish | “fortuaste princess was 


Which youth doth struggle for and sacri- | 


Auttia.—In ironing shirt, first do the back, then | 


| Cvarovs.—The Palace at Madrid ts one of the 

in been built 
| ter pr et t century 
| at a cost of about £1,000,000. fe white 


marble. -It is 470 fect each way, with a court 240 fest 
square, roofed with glass. 


part in coms ation A ntit she sao th 
a a i 
20 solo. 8 are usually pa — two keys 


a low one 


Keax.—Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded at Fother. 
ns ee yo Northam and buried in the 


seem to think that there fs a great desl to be done 
in copying manuscripts, but such work is not easy 
to get. 

to condi- 
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| ‘Dae Loxpow Reaper can be sent to any of the 
| work " mce Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
| One and Eightpence. The ple ceentets 
| for the Monthly including Part, is 
| Bight Shillings and Rig’ ce, post- free, 

Aut Back Numsers, Pants and Vorvmes ‘are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
451 & 452, are Now Ready, price One Shilling ; Post-free, 
One Shfiling and Threepence. Also Vol. LXXI., bound 
in cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tar INDEX To Vou. LXXI. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


ALL Lerrers To BE AnpRessep To THE EprTos 
e : mE Lonpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
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